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TRUE TO NATURE. 



CHAPTER I. 



EXPLANATIONS. 



The absence of Mr. Temple from his club 
and usual places of resort^ was soon remarked 
by his associates : enquiries were made, and in 
a day or two the facts of his accident were 
canvassed in all quarters. It was known that 
he had been run over by a carriage near the 
Haymarket, and that his leg was broken. 
Some of his companions, for friends he had 
none, called to see him. They were refused 
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2 TRUE TO NATURE. 

admittance ; but on the fourth day after the 
accident, when Henry Montagu called to en- 
quire in Jermyn Street, the servant begged he 
would go in, as he said that his master wished 
particularly to see Captain Montagu. 

He was shown into a darkened room, where 
the sick man was lying in bed. It was a large 
and pleasant apartment, full of books and 
pictures : there was a fine collection of engrav- 
ings from Hogarth on the walls. The curtains 
of the bed were drawn back, and the dim light 
fell on the pale face of Jasper Temple, who lay 
supported on pillows. His raven hair falling 
about his face added by contrast to its ghastly 
hue. He put out his hand, and as usual re- 
ceived Henry cordially : the servant placed a 
chair for him, and withdrew. 

" So you can find time to come to a wretched 
cripple like me, Henr^," he said. " I am glad 
you are come ; for except the doctor, and my 
idiot of a servant, I have seen nothing of the 
* human face divine' for the last three days." 
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"Does Mr. Latymer know of your accident ?" 
asked Captain Montagu. 

" Yes, I wrote to him myself when I was 
able, but I made light of it, for it would bore 
me to death to have poor old Latymer flutter- 
ing about me all day." 

" I hope you feel better now/' said Henry, 
who was rather shocked to see Mr. Temple 
look so ill and suffering. 

" Yes, thanks,"' he replied. "The fracture 
was compound, and the setting was a difficult 
affair, but I am going on well. Brodie pro- 
mises that I shall be about again in a month.'' 

" A month ! is not that a short time after 
such an accident ?'* 

" Not when one is determined to get well," 
said Temple. " I told Brodie that I must abso- 
lutely be able to walk in another month, and 
he saw it would not do to contradict me.'' 

"I never heard exactly how the accident 
happened,"' said Captain Montagu. "Some 
people say that you were knocked down by 

B 2 



4 TETJE TO NATUEE. 

Lady Sussex's carriage in trying to save a child 
from being run over — some say that the coach- 
paan was intoxicated, others say that you were/* 
"The world lies as usual/' replied Mr. 
Temple calmly. "There is something new, 
however, in rumour attributing a good motive 

to any man ; and that story of saving a child's 

« 

life must have been spread abroad by my 
worst enemy, who knew that none would be- 
lieve it^ but those who would laugh at such 
Quixotism/' 

" You are wrong for once," answered Henry ; 
"at least, T heard the report from Jemmy 
Storborn, who never said an unkind word of 
anyone/' 

" Ah ! that accounts for it — he is an abso- 
lute idiot. The truth is, that I was run over 
in trying to cross a crowded street as the 
carriages were hustling each other at the Hay- 
market. But enough of this subject. Tell 
me some news, Henry. What is the scandal 
of the day?" 
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" Everybody is talking of Miss Vivian and 
Lord Ellerslie," was the reply. 

" Ah !" exclaimed Temple, his dark eyes 
lighting up, " and what do they say ?" 

" The on dit is that Miss Vivian has refused 
him. I believe that I know more about the 
facts than most people^ for EUerslie teUs me 
everything, and I am able to state in confi- 
dence that she has actuaUy refused the best 
match in England.'' 

''That is reaUy too good, and what reason does 
the world give for such extraordinary conduct ?" 

" There are different stories told about it, 
but the general opinion is that she likes some- 
body else,'* answered Henry. 

" Have you any idea who that somebody 
is?" said Temple, fixing his keen eyes on his 
companion. 

" No," replied Henry, " that is — EUerslie, 
seems to fancy, — at least from his manner this 
morning, it struck me that perhaps he might 
fancy the fair EUinor had taken a fancy to my 
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8 TEUE TO NATUEB. 

yourself that you are going to get rid of me 
80 easily." 

He looked fixedly on Henry, who coloured, 
remembering the large sum of money he owed 
Temple, His pride was roused by that mean- 
ing look, and though Temple had agreed not 
to press the debt for some months, he was 
going to speak on the subject when his com- 
panion went on — ' 

" The fact is, I am a sort of bibliomaniac, 
and cannot pass by an old book shop without 
picking up something. Only a few dajs be- 
fore my accident, I stumbled on this book on 
poisons at a common book stall, together with 
this old copy of Rabelais. Look what a famous 
old work it is !'* 

Henry, however, cared nothing about books, 
and the conversation having taken this turn, 
he rose to go away. He promised to call again 
in a few days, and took his departure. 

Mr. Temple exercised an extraordinary 
influence over Henry Montagu. As the bird 
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is said to be fascinated by the bright eye of the 
rattlesnake to its destruction, so did this un- 
fortunate young man find himself powerless to 
resist the attraction of the subtle intellect and 
winning manners of his dangerous companion. 



A bright April morning, with a blue sky 
and an east wind. A light breeze ruffled the 
waters of the Serpentine, and sent two minia- 
ture frigates with their tiny white sails dancing 
merrily across, to the great delight of a crowd 
of children, who had crowded to see the race. 

Colonel Disbrowe had returned to town the 
night before, and was walking by the water 
side, in the vague hope of meeting Miss 
Vivian, as he knew it was her custom to go 
there when the mornings were fine. He had 
not formed any plan of operation, but had 
resolved to call at least in Grosvenor Place 
that day. He had walked on as far as the 
bridge, when, on turning round, he descried 
the graceful figure of EUinor in the distance ; 
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she led Cb^ri as usual, aud Mrs. Bankes 
walked by her side. The heart of the brave 
soldier, which the roar of battle had no 
power to move^ beat quickly at the apparition 
of the fair, young girl. 

He walked quickly on, and was soon by 
the side of Miss Vivian. A white veil partly 
concealed her features, but he fancied that she 
blushed as she shook hands with him, and he 
gained courage from the belief. 

" I am glad to see you at last, Colonel Dis- 
browe," said Miss Vivian. " I wished for an 
opportunity to thank you for the care you 
took of me the other night after the play.*' 

Her voice trembled a little, and the "at 
last" was not lost upon Colonel Disbrowe. 

" I was delighted to be of use to you," he 
replied, " and I trust that you are now perfectly 
recovered." 

She assured him that she was well, but Mrs. 
Bankes interrupted her. " Indeed, Colonel 
Disbrowe, I don't think that Miss Vivian has 
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been well since that unfortunate night of the 
play; she has looked so pale, and has quite 
lost her appetite. Mr. Vivian wants her to 
consult Dr. Gresbach." 

It* was cruel of Colonel Disbrowe to feel 
pleased with this intelligence, but the heart of 
man is mysterious, and it must be confessed 
that a new hope was kindled in his breast by 
these words. 

''I should have called sooner to enquire 
after Miss Vivian,'' he said, " but I left town 
rather suddenly. I have been . to see my 
estate in Herefordshire." 

He then went on to describe his strange 
reception there, which amused the ladies. Mrs. 
Bankes had many questions to ask, andEl- 
linor listened to his answers with evident in- 
terest; after two turns by the water side, they 
all returned to Grosvenor Place. 

Colonel Disbrowe enquired if Mr. Vivian 
was at home; the servant answered in the 
affirmative, so he entered the house with the 
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ladies, and followed tbem into the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Bankes said she would look for 
Mr. Vivian, and left the room ; thus Colonel 
Disbrowe found himself unexpectedly alone 
with Ellinor. 

,He could restrain himself no longer: he 
followed her to the window, where she had 
gone to arrange her plants. 

** Miss Vivian !" he said. 

His voice sounded strange : Ellinor turned 
^ to look at him, and seeing his agitated coun- 
tenance, she became very pale. 

Again he spoke. " Miss Vivian, will you 
hear me ? Have you guessed my secret — and 
may I dare to hope ?" 

He took her hand ; it was not withdrawn. 

She sank trembling into a sofa near the place 
where she stood : she tried in vain to speak 
— there was a choking sensation in her throat. 

He saw her agitation ; he knew that he was 
happy. Oh ! how deeply, unutterably happy ! 
He seated himself by her side, and putting his 
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arm round ber waist, he gently drew her to- 
wards hio). '' Ellinor I my EUinor^ may I call 
you mine ?" 

Again no answer^ but tbe lovely blusbing 
face was bid on bis sboulder. At tbis moment 
tbe door opened, and Mrs. Bankes entered. 

If a thunderbolt bad fallen at ber feet, tbe 
good lady could not bave been more astonished: 
she gave one gasp of surprise, closed the door, 
and returned with tottering steps to ber own 
room. Ellinor, tbe cold, haughty Ellinoi*, was 
then but mortal after all ! Mrs. Bankes had not 
felt the slightest suspicion of tbe truth, and 
the blow came the more heavily. Tbe sight 
of Lord EUersUe in such a situation would not 
have struck her as so wonderful ; but Colonel 
Disbrowe — the thing was incredible! Of 
course he had proposed and been accepted, and 
she had been kept entirely in the dark. Mrs. 
Bankes felt herself much aggrieved, and alto- 
gether overcome. She called ber maid to bring 
ber some sal volatile, and it was full ten minutes 
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before she could recover her compoenre. She 
believed it to be her duty to go at once to Mr. 
Viviau, and inform him of what she had seen ; 
so she arranged her cap and collar in the 
glass, and then walked down stairs in ^ stately 
manner to Mr. Vivian's study. After knock- 
ing at the door as was her custom, she opened 
it slowly, and behold ! Colonel Disbrowe was 
sitting by Mr. Vivian's side, engaged in ear- 
nest conversation. 

Another blow for poor Mrs. Bankes ! She 
retreated immediately, and returned to her 
room, feeUng more ruffled and disconcerted 
than she had ever been during the whole of 
her ten years' companionship. 

Mr. Vivian was as much surprised as Mrs. 
Bankes had been, when Colonel Disbrowe 
appeared in his study, and declared his pas- 
sion for EUinor. Only a few days had elaps^ 
since Lord Ellerslie had come on a similar 
errand. Mr. Vivian was well aware that the 
young visGonnt was the best match of the day, 
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and if he must lose EUinor, the parti would 
have been a most desirable one ; but she had 
positivdly declined Lord Ellerslie's proposal; 
and Mr. Vivian was only too happy to keep his 
adored chUd by his side, to regret her refusal. 

He was convinced, by Ellinor's decided 
manner, that she was resolved never to leave 
him, and therefore he told Colonel Disbrowe 
that though flattered by his preference for his 
daughter, he could give him no hope, as he 
was convinced by a circumstance that had lately 
occurred, that she did not intend to marry. 

"Foi^ive me, if I differ from you," said 
Colonel Disbrowe ; " and do not think me pre- 
sumptuous if I venture to hope that Miss 
Vivian looks upon me favourably." 

" Why, have you spoken to her ?" exclaimed 
Mr. Vivian. " I tell you, sir, it is impossible : 
only yesterday she flatly refused one of the 
greatest matches in England, and she could 
not have had any other motive than her wish 
to stay with and nurse her poor old father." 
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As he said this in an agitated manner, Mr* 
Vivian turned his eyes upon Richard Dis- 
browe, and, struck by his noble bearing and 
handsome face, it flashed across him as possi- 
ble that such a man might have engaged his 
Ellinor's affections. 

Colonel Disbrowe seized Mr. Vivian's hand. 
— " Oh, sir ! if I am right — if I may hope for 
the great happiness I have dared to dream of, 
let me share with your charming daughter the 
care of nursing you. I have been driven by 
an overpowering feeUng to declare myself; I 
am poor — I am no match in a worldly sense for 
your daughter, but my passion has swallowed 
up all those idead of pride and fortune which 
used so strongly to possess me. I can protect 
her," he said, proudly, "and I can deeply love." 

" Don't, pray don't, dear sir," gasped poor 
Mr. Vivian, out of breath with listening to 
Colonel Disbrowe's passionate pleading. " You 
have quite bewildered me, and I must beg you 
to look in that box for the bottle of aconite 
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for I am sure nothing else can restore my shat- 
tered nerves." 

" Pardon me, I beseech you/' said Colonel 
Disbrowe, who at any other time would have 
been amused to see Mr. Vivian put a scarcely 
discernible globule into his mouth ; '' nothing 
is further from my wish than to agitate you ; 
I beg you to attribute my earnestness to the 
intensity of my love for your daughter." 

" I am better now ; that admirable medicine 
has restored me, and I am ready to listen to 
anything more that you wish to say; but 
I shall be much obliged to you to speak 
as gently as you can, under the circum- 
stances." 

Colonel Disbrowe had already poured out 
his ardent feelings, and, afraid of again alarm- 
ing Mr. Vivian's nerves, he contented himself 
with adding, " My dear sir, I came but to ask 
your consent, that I may be the happiest of 
men. I will leave you to consider calmly what 
I have said, and shall earnestly hope for a 
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18 TEUB TO NATURB. 

favourable answer:" so saying, Colonel Dis- 
browe left the room. 

Mr. Vivian was indeed exhausted by this ex- 
citing interview ; but after a little while, when 
he became more composed, he sent for ElHnw, 
and told her what had passed. He soon found 
that her a£Sections were deeply engaged; he 
had always allowed her to have her own way, 
and he was so completely melted by the un- 
usual sight of her tears and agitation, that he 
ended by giving his consent to the match. The 
impression that Cobnel Disbrowe had made 
on him was most favourable, and he allowed 
to himself that his fortune was ample to secure 
the happiness of the lovers. Still he had many 
perplexities and misgivings; and his nerves 
were so completely upset by the excitement 
of the day, that Dr. Gresbach was called in, 
to administer two more entire, composing 
globules. 

The announcement of Colonel Disbrowe's 
engagement to Miss Vivian, caused great sur- 
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prise in the little circle of his relations and 
immediate friends^ to whom it was at first 
eonfidedu Nobody had suspected the truth ex- 
cept Herbert, who told Clarice, on hia brotter'a 
sudden departure from Woodcote, that he ian- 
cied Ellinor was at the bottom of it. Those 
most concerned were pleased, however, with 
the arrangement Clarice was prepared to love 
her luster elect very much ; and was ready to 
take Herbert's opinion for granted as to her 
mental charms. She began to discover, since 
she had weekly bills to pay, that a little money 
was rather a pleasant reality, and was pleased 
that Richard would, after aU, marry an heiress. 
Captain Montagu was rather disappointed 
to find that he had made no impression on 
Miss Vivian, and felt uncomfortable when the 
subject was discussed at his club ; he consoled 
himself, however, with the novel reflection, that 
these are as good fish in the sea as have ever 
come out of it ; and made up his mind that 
EUinor was not the style of beauty he admired, 

a 2 
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When the news came to Lord EUerslie's 
ears, he showed the strength of his passion, 
and the depth of his wisdom, by drinking a 
great deal more wine than was good for him ; 
and the next morning, on waking with a bad 
head-ache and in a villanous humour, of which 
his valet was the victim, he ordered his cab, 
drove to the Duchess of N 's, and pro- 
posed for the belle of the season, her youngest 
daughter. 

The duchess was, of course, in raptures. 
She had always looked upon Lord Ellerslie as 
the most charming young man of her acquaint- 
ance ; in other words, he was heir to the finest 
estate in the matrimonial market. The lovely 
Lady Mary Ay 1 win was too obedient to her dear 
mamma to contradict her, and too young to 
have an opinion of her own ; so the "Morning 
Post" had soon the pleasure of announcing 
in its columns the interesting news of this 
" Marriage in High Life." 
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CHAPTER II. 



MR. DISBROWE's LEOAL WORK. 



Time flew happily for our married lovers, at 

No. Woburn Square. Every evening 

was a fresh delight to Clarice. Sometimes 
she listened to Herbert's deep and melodious 
voice, as he read to her MacaiUay's pic- 
turesque Essays, or Sydney Smith's manly 
and witty views, for the improvement of so- 
ciety. Sometimes she taught him to take 
a second in her favourite songs, and, as his 
ear was excellent, their performance was very 
pleasing : indeed, the young ladies at the next 
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door, who heard the music through the thin 
partition wall, and to whom the elegant Mr. 
and Mrs. Disbrowe were a perpetual romance, 
declared they had never heard such charming 
singing. 

The days sometimes were rather longer, 
when Herbert was kept at chambers ; but this 
was not often the case, for at present business 
made little progress, and he had not the heroism 
to deprive himself of Clarice's society in an 
evening for the remote chance of a stray brief. 
But in this Herbert made a great mistake. Mr. 
Hobson, of the firm of Hobson and Thompson, 
called twice at his qhambers in the evening with- 
out finding him there ; indeed, the outer door 
was shut, an^ the clerk had gone away. The se- 
cond time of his fruitless journey, Mr. Hobson 
became so indignant, that he took the brief he 
had intended leaving for Mr. Disbrowe to young 
Mr. Norwester, son of an eminent share-broker, 
who had given him important information as 
to the value of the shares of railway companies, 
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by means of which Mr. Hobson had made 
some excellent speculations. In gratitude he 
felt himself bound to give briefs to Mr. Nor- 
wester's son, a practice in which he persisted, 
until the incorrigible ignorance and stupidity 
of the youth had caused the ruin of some of 
his most respectable clients, and he found his 
business seriously damaged. At the period of 
which we write, these discoveries had not been 
made; and though his connection with Mr. 
Sheepskin obUged him to take this particular 
brief to Mr. Disbrowe, he w^ not sorry to 
have the excuse of his absence from chambers, 
to enable him to oblige Mr. Norwester. 

Herbert was unconscious of what he had 
lost ; but as briefs did not come, he resolved to 
make a great effort. He observed that among 
.the few roads that lead to business, the author- 
ship of a good legal work was one — and he set 
about writing a book on Mandamus^ an im- 
portant subject, which had not been properly 
treated. He worked hard at his new task, 
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collected cases, wrote a neat preliminary es- 
say, and began to be interested in the pro- 
gress of his book. He determined not to men- 
tion the subject to anybody till he had finished, 
Clarice, of course, excepted. 

One day a Scotch friend of his, who had 
been called to the Bar the same day as himself, 
knocked at the door of his chambers. 

"How are you, Stuart?'* said Mr. Dis- 
browe. 

" Very well, my dear fellow ! How are you 
getting on?" . 

Herbert pointed, with a faint smile, to his 
solitary brief, with two guineas marked on the 
back. 

" I should be surprised if it were otherwise," 
said Mr. Stuart ; " who ever heard of a man, 
lyith such a pleasant home as yours, getting on 
at the Bar ? Look at our great luminaries of 
the law, how few are there who have not taken 
to law books because they have been^ driven 
from home by a scolding wife — or by being 
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father to four times as many children as they 
can find bread for?" 

Herbert laughed. "When will you come 
and dine with me quietly — what do you say 
to to-morrow ?" 

" With great pleasure. But now I am come 
to consult you on a grave subject. You must 
knovir that I have just finished a work on 
MandamuBy 

Mr. Disbrowe started. 

"I want your advice," cobtinued Stuart, 
" as to whether I had better join quo warranto 
to it." 

Mr. Disbrowe knew his friend's talents, and 
saw at once that his book was nipped in the 
bud ; he was too good a philosopher however, 
to lament uselessly ; he told Stuart that he 
had meditated a work on the same subject, 
and had made sofne little way with it ; but 
that now, as Stuart was in the field, he should 
of course give it up. 

Mr. Stuart expressed the strongest regret 
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that their paths should have crossed, and re- 
pented that he had not sooner mentioned his 
intention to Disbrowe. 

" But the truth is," he said, " that I was 
loth to talk of a book which might never be 
finished, and you are the first person to whom 
I have breathed a word on the subject." 

" Exactly my case,'* said Herbert, who now 
turned his thoughts earnestly to his friend's 
work, and gave him the best advice that 
occurred to him. 

That evening, when he returned home, Mr. 
Disbrowe was unusually grave. He was un- 
willing to crush the exalted hopes which, in 
spite of his endeavours to the contrary, Clarice 
had formed of the success of his great workj 
She longed to see his name in the title-page, 
to read the favourable criticisms, and to receive 
the congratulations of Mr. Justice Sampson, 
and the other legal lights with whom she was 
acquainted. 

At last Herbert summoned courage, and in 
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answer to her accusatioD of gravity, he told her 
of his disappointmrat. She could not help 
crying a little, but she soon smiled through 
her tears ; she felt only for him, and consoled 
him so sweetly and tenderly that he soon forgot 
leverything but his love for her, and rejoiced 
in a circumstance which had brought out so 
delightfully the affection which he so dearly 
prized. He comforted himself with the con- 
sideration that the pains which he had taken 
on the subject would make a substantial ad- 
dition to his stock of professional knowledge, 
and that if he ever had a case of that descrip- 
tion, the whole law relating to it would be at 
his fingers' ends. 

The London season has the great advantage 
of bringing one's friends together. From 
'' east and west, from south and north," come 
trooping the uncles and aunts, the brothers 
and sisters, and the country cousins. To be 
sure, we see very little of them in the whirl of 
the great Babel ; we are far too busy to enjoy 
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their society, but we fancy that it is a great 
pleasure to have them in town. As for our 
friends from the country, their happiness is of 
a very mixed nature. The wife daily expects 
her beloved husband to be brought home on 
a shutter, having been run over by a frantic 
omnibus ; and for herself, if compelled to do a 
little shopping on foot in order to get the bar- 
gains unattainable by carriage customers, she 
says what she considers her last prayer before 
scuttering over a crossing. The husband finds 
the town very dull from six till ten in the morn- 
ing ; and though he contrives to while away 
the afternoon at Tattersall's or at his club, his 
day is over long before he is allowed to retire 
to rest, and his nerves become painfully shat- 
tered by the clang of cymbals and the bray 
of trumpets, which startle him from the short 
Aiap he is taking at the back of his box at the 
Opera, and which nearly throw him oflF the 
high-backed chair which is too narrow to con- 
tain the whole of him. 
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It is true that the visit to London has its 
channs, especially when it is over; when 
madam puts on her pretty bonnet and per- 
fectly fittmg gown, which the country milliner 
never can emulate, and the squire retails to his 
neighbour all the freshest poUtical news, and 
gives dark hints of the handsome treatment 
he received from some men high in office. 

The Charltons had arrived in town, and had 
taken up their abode in a miserable little 
lodging in Wimpole Street. In vain Lady 
Selwyn had offered to engage them a good 
house in Belgravia, suitable, as she said, to their 
fortune and position. Mr. Charlton, whose 
habits of parsimony increased daily, would 
not hear of anything more expensive than 
the dingy sitting-room and bed-room of a 
second-rate lodging in Wimpole Street. Lady 
Selwyn and Captain Montagu were indignant, 
and the latter declared that he should be sorry 
to cut his own brother-in-law, but that he really 
could not hold -any communication with a man 
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who outraged every feeting of piopriety as 
Charlton was doing. 

The day after Margaret's arrival, Clarice 
went in a cab (the little brougham days had 
bng been over) to lunch with Lady Selwyn, 
who had promised to take her afterwards to 
see Mrs. Charlton. 

When Clarice entered the drawing-room in 
Eaton Square, she found her sister busy with 
a large tray of bvely flowers brought fresh 
that morning from Eastnor Lodge. An ele- 
gant-looking gu:l was helping her to arrange 
the flowers, whom she introduced as Lady 
Mary Aylwin. 

The young lady surveyed Clarice rather su- 
perciliously, wondering how it came to pass that 
the graceful Lady Selwyn's sister should be such 
a decided dowdy. She rose to take her leave. 

" My dear Lady Selwyn, I must say good<- 
bye, for I promised mamma to be at home by 
two o'clock, and I know that the carriage is at 
the door." 
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Trainees bad been tying up a bunch of moss 
roses and gardenias, and she put them into 
Lady Mary^s hands* " Good-bye," she said ; 
'* we shall meet to-night at Lady Lancaster's, 
and pray do not let Lord Ellerslie substitute 
any great cauliflower bouquet for my roses/' 

'' As to meeting at Lady Lancaster's," said 
Lady Mary, '* there will be such a crush, that 
I expect to see no one ; you know, it is the 
ball of the season; but I promise to keep 
your flowers ;" and she hurried away. 

" Clarice/' said Frances, turning gravely to 
her sister, after Lady Mary had gone, *' I do 
wish you would think a little of the necessity 
of keeping up appearances/' 

"What do you mean, Frances?" said 
Clarice, surprised. 

" I mean that your dress is totally unfitting 
your position ; you are wearing the very bonnet 
you travelled in after your marriage, and your 
gown and shawl are hardly presentable." 

" I thought that my gown was very pretty ; 
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it is Herbert's favourite colour," said Clarice 
ruefully looking down on her faded lilac silk, 
which was certainly the worse for wear. 

'* There is a rule of propriety in everything," 
continued Lady Selwyn ; "and though, of course, 
it would not do for you, with your income, to 
dress as I do, yet to look pretty and fashionable 
is within the reach of every gentlewoman." 

The tears came into Clarice's eyes* 

" Indeed, Frances, I would be better dressed 
if I could, but we are really very poor, and I 
should think it wrong to spend anything on 
myself that I could possibly avoid." 

" You are right not to be extravagant," said 
Lady Selwyn ; " but, remember, Clarice, that 
you belong to a good family, and to dress 
as befits your station is a positive duty. For 
my part, I would rather, if obliged, economise 
in household matters, that I might appear with 
propriety in the eyes of the world." 

" You have little idea of what poverty really 
is," replied Clarice; "to tell you the truth, 
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Herbert says we have only twenty pounds in the 
bank to last for three months, and I have given 
him hashed mutton so often lately, that I am 
in daily fear of his appetite failing altogether." 

Frances was astonished : she knew that 
Herbert had a far smaller income than Sir 
Charles J but she had never seriously con- 
sidered her sister's condition^ She thought 
that by abstaining from diamonds and dinner 
parties, Clarice would always have as much mo- 
ney as she wanted, and she was shocked when 
the real state of the case appeared before her. 

So goes the world. Lady Selwyn, whose 
sympathy was fairly roused for the moment, 
resolved to ask Sir Charles to use his influence 
with a paliamentary agent she had heard him 
speak of, that Herbert should obtain some of 
that profitable business ; but, alas I before she 
saw her husband the interest of her ball-dress 
had taken full possession of her mind, and 
poor Clarice and her concerns were of ne- 
cessity efiBced. 

VOL. II. i> 
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The sisters drove to Wimpole Street, with 
little CharUe, in nodding plumes, seated be- 
tween them. 

If Lady Selwyn's fine feelings had been 
shocked by Clarice's dowdy appearance, they 
were destined to be more rudely hurt by the 
Charlton establishment in Wimpole Street. 
A slovenly-looking maid-servant opened the 
door, and they were shown up a narrow stair- 
case to a sitting-room pervaded by a strong 
odour of dinner. Margaret was ready dressed 
in bonnet and shawl waiting for them. She 
saw and understood the look of dismay which 
Frances cast round the room. 

"Mr. Charlton does not think it worth 
while to take a better lodging for the time we 
remain in town," said Margaret. 

" Oh ! I thought you were come to stay 
some weeks; of course, as you only intend 
staying a few days, it is not of the same con- 
sequence." 

Margaret's colour rose as she answered. 
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"My dear Frances, we are come for two 
months, and I have been so Iboking forward 
to the pleasure of seeing you and Clarice." 

" It is quite impossible, Margaret, that Mr. 
Charlton can intend you to live in this dismal 
place for two whole months. The smell of 
cooking was so strong as I came up stairs 
that you might as well hve in a kitchen ; in- 
deed, it is most palpable at this moment. 
Besides, Wimpole Street is never without 
fevers of some kind, and it is so distant from 
Eaton Square that we can hardly ever hope to 
meet." 

Margaret smiled as she recognised her 
sister's old habit of talking for victory, and 
of bringing up to the charge forces which 
she enlisted from imagination alone, in order 
to strengthen her attack. 

" Indeed, Frances," she said, " I have 
thought seriously of the last objection you 
have made, and I used all the arguments I 
could to persuade Mr. Charlton to take lodg- 

D 2 
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iiigs near you, but he convinced me that it 

would be so inconvenient for him, and so far 

from the Oriental Club, that I gave up the 

point." 

A visible shudder passed over Lady Sel- 

wyn*8 frame, as the name of this club grated 

on her ear. 

"Dear Margaret, do let Sir Charles put 

down Mr. Charlton's name for the Con- 
servative? he has great influence, and could 
ensure his future election." 

" But Mr. Charlton is a strong liberal." 
Lady Selwyn was on the point of saying 
that he had concealed his liberalism very 
efiectually before his marriage, but she 
checked herself; she had no wish to wound 
her sister, whom she really loved. She was 
greatly annoyed, however, by the selfishness 
of Mr. Charlton's conduct. "Able to walk 
any distance himself, he buries her in a 
shocking out-of-the-way lodging, that he may 
be near his horrid East Indian Club, and, rich 
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as he is^ he will not allow a carriage for his 
sweet uncomplaining wife, when she wishes 
to see her . sister, at the other end of the 
world.'* 

Sir Charles had the benefit of these reflec- 
tions at their tete-a-tete dinner ; nor did Lady 
Selwyn desist from pouring them forth till she 
had made him pronounce, in the most irrevo- 
cable manner, that Charlton was a sad screw, 
and totally unfit to be the husband of his 
dear Frances* sister ! 

We will leave Lady Selwyn delivering these 
sentiments, and eating forced strawberries 
from a plate of exquisite old Sevres. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A LIGHT MIST. 

A WONDERFUL change was apparent in EUi- 
nor Vivian since her engagement to Colonel 
Disbrowe. Her dark eyes shone with a soft 
and tender light ; a world of expression was 
revealed in her fair face, no longer cold and 
inanimate. The Promethean fire of love had 
kindled the beautiful statue, and it glowed 
into life. 

In the midst of her happiness Ellinor was 
conscious of a certain feeling of awe in the 
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presence of her lover. There was something 
so commanding about Colonel Disbrowe, her 
whole nature seemed to bow before him. Yet 

she was infinitely happy in this sentiment of 
reverence — this feeling of looking up to the 
beloved one, without which no woman ever 
truly loved. She was often deeply conscious 
of her own inferiority, for, with every apparent 
advantage of education, Ellinor had not been 
well educated. As a spoiled child, she had 
refused to learn everything that did not interest 
her : history and geography — all " the rudi- 
ments," as advertisements call them, she voted 
dry and disagreeable; of music she was passion- 
ately fond, but, in common and useful things, 
lamentably ignorant. Of these deficiencies 
she was aware, now that it was too late ; she 
mentally exaggerated her own ignorance, and 
while listening to Colonel Disbrowe's animated 
conversation, began to fancy herself stupid as 
well as ignorant. Sometimes she would sit 
silent by his side, with beating heart, wonder- 
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ing what she could possibly say to interest 
him. 

The same diffidence as to her mental ac- 
quirements, made EUinor rather shy with 
Clarice, of whose lively intellect she had often 
heard Colonel Disbrowe speak, and, conse- 
quently, there was a little restraint between 
the future sisters. Herbert was amused by 
this unconscious tribute to his wife's superi- 
ority; he felt iio uneasiness about it, for he 
was sure that Ellinor's reserve would soon 
wear off on a better acquaintance with Clarice. 
With Lucy, who came to the Selwyns about 
this time, EUinor was much more at her ease, 
and a warm friendship was soon cemented be- 
tween them. 

Not by word or look, however, would Miss 
Vivian betray to Colonel Disbrowe ber sense 
of inferiority ; her pride forbade it. . Having 
been accustomed, in her own little sphere, to 
rule and to be obeyed by all, she would not 
outwardly yield to Colonel Disbrowe; and 
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many were the vain struggles she made to 
assert the power which she did not like to 
confess had passed from her hands. 

Mr. Vivian's carriage stood at the door in 
Grpsvenor Place on the same afternoon that 
Clarice drove with Lady Selwyn. Colonel 
Disbrowe waited rather impatiently in the 
drawing-room for EUinor, who appeared at last 
in her out-door attire, and as usual carrying 
Ch^ri in her arms. The Colonel had been 
deprived of the few moments* tete'€L4ete to 
which he had looked forward, and Ellinor was 
soon to find the danger of disappointing an 
impatient lover. 

" Ellinor," he said rather gravely, " you 
would oblige me greatly by liot carrying that 
dog always about with you.'* 

Miss Vivian looked at him with surprised 
eyes. " Not carry Chdri, Colonel Disbrowe ? I 
have been in the habit of carrying him for the 
last five years, and you know how much I love 
the little fellow." 
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" Love for a dog is a strong expression. 
I have heard many cutting things said of young 
ladies and their useless pets, and it would 
wound me greatly to think of my Ellinor 
being made the subject of impertinent re- 
marks ; besides/' he added smiling, " I do not 
like to see even Ch^ri engrossing too much 
of your affection." 

"Jealous of poor little Ch^ri!" she ex- 
claimed, " that is impossible." 

" At any rate, my dear Ellinor," said Colonel 
Disbrowe, " I must beg you will not have him 
so much about you. Begin by leaving him at 
home to-day." 

Ch^ri looked up at his mistress with wistful 
eyes, as if he understood what Colonel Disbrowe 
was saying. Ellinor had not been accustomed 
to have her wishes disputed; and she said 
calmly — 

" Indeed, I cannot leave Cheri behind to- 
day, — he would fret after me all the time I was 
away." 
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She was rather annoyed^ and without look- 
ing again at her lover, walked down stairs, still 
holding the dog in her arms. He gave her 
his hand to help her into the carriage, the 
servant held the door open expecting him to 
follow. 

" Don't you come with us, Disbrowc ?" said 
Mr. Vivian. 

" Not to-day, thank you," replied he. He 
stood there, tall and haughty ; EUinor saw by 
his face that he was angry, but she did not 
speak, and the carriage drove away. 

EUinor was very silent during the drive, 
though she generally chatted to amuse her 
father when they were alone together. As 
they returned home, she ordered the carriage 
to go to Mrs. Stapleford's. When the door 
was opened, and the servant had said that his 
mistress was not at home. Miss Vivian held out 
Ch^ri to the footman. 

" Take Ch^ri," she said, " and ask Mrs. 
Stapleford if she will have the goodness to let 
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him remain here for a few days ; I will write to 
her when I get home." 

The little dog jumped on her knee, howled, 
and looked miserable, but this time without 
effect ; his mistress was firm, he was carried 
off by the footman, and the door was shut upon 
him. 

" Are you leaving Ch6ri ?" said Mr. Vivian, 
surprised ; " the dog will be wretched without 
you, EUinor." 

" I know he will,'' she said in a low voice ; 
" but Colonel Disbrowe does not wish me to 
have the dog so much with me, so I must 
accustom the poor little thing to Uve away 
from me.'* 

" That is very strange of Disbrowe," said 
Mr. Vivian — then, after a pause — " but perhaps 
he is afraid of hydrophobia. Dr. Gresbach 
says that of all diseases it is the most incurable 
— perhaps Disbrowe is right, my dear." 

" He is always right, papa," she replied. 
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Colonel Disbrowe had promised to dine 
at Grosvenor Place that day, before going 
with Ellinor and Mrs. Stapleford to the opera. 
It was past seven o'clock, and he had not made 
his appearance, though he generally came 
before the time. 

A sudden fear crossed EUinor's mind that 
he was offended, and might not come at all. 
She sat, sorrowful and trembling, her small 
hands clasped together, listening to every 
sound, when, with the quick ear of love, she 
detected his footstep in the distance. Another 
moment, and the door opened : he was there. 

She looked up to him timidly ; he smiled as 
he took her hand, but she fancied that the 
cloud had not entirely passed from his brow. 
While Mr. Vivian sipped his homoeopathic 
cocoa after dinner, Colonel Disbrowe followed 
Ellinor into the conservatory leading from the 
drawing-room. "I don't see Chferi this 
evening," he said ; " what have you done with 
him ?" 
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" I left him at aunt Stapleford's, to learn to 
live without me/' 

" How good you are to me," he said fondly, 
gazing at her with his smile of peculiar sweet- 
ness. " Ah 1 EUinor ! can you forgive me ? 
I will confess my faults to you — I fear that I 
am jealous, but I love you so much, my dar- 
ling, I covet every smile, every glance of those 
dear eyes." 

ElUnor was happy again. 

"If you have faults they ought to be punished, 
Colonel Disbrowe,*' she said smiling. " But 
as you have only Chferi to be jealous of, I don't 
think you ought to complain." 

" I do not promise only to be jealous of 
Cheri, sometimes I am tortured when I think 
of the numbers that have sighed for a smile 
from those sweet lips. Be generous, dear one, 
and make me happy by the assurance that you 
now love for the first time." 

EUinor felt so proud of the deep love she 
saw she inspired in that noble nature. 
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" Dear Richard," she said in a low tone, 
" I never knew before what it was to love.'* 

She seldom called him by his Christian 
name — it sounded soft and sweet pronounced 
by her. He clasped her hand, and raised it to 
his lips — 

" You make me supremely happy by this 
assurance, EUinor. You will think it strange, 
perhaps, when I tell you that I have always 
felt I could never be satisfied except with a 
first love ; a passion so engrossing as mine 
cannot endure even the idea of any former 
affection. " 

As he spoke, Ellinor's head dropped, a 
sudden pang seemed to shoot through her 
frame — she became very pale. Before her 
lover could remark it, she raised her head with 
a strong effort and was about to speak, when 
the door opened, and a servant announced 
Mrs. Stapleford's carriage. At the same 
moment EUinor's maid appeared, carrying her 
mistress's little white cloak. 
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Ellinor bid good night to her father and 
Mrs. Bankes, and was soon seated in the car- 
riage with Mrs. Stapleford and Colonel Dis- 
browe. The opera y^ras a brilliant one, but 
Miss Vivian was silent, and looked pale. In 
answer to the ColonePs anxious enquiries, she 
confessed that she had a slight headache. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE TEMPTEE. 

It was the Queen's Drawing Room. A 
dazzling crowd of elegantly-dressed women; 
a glow of scarlet uniforms; a sparkling of 
jewels; a floating of plumes. The usual 
crush — the usual display of selfishness and ill 
humour/which shows the wide chasm dividing 
high breeding from good breeding, upon an 
occasion that rufiies the smooth brows by 
crumpling the rich dresses of our female aris- 
tocracy. 

VOL. II. E 
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The appearance of the beautiful Ellinor 
Vivian in this crowd attracted much attention. 
It was almost the first time she had appeared 
in public since her arrival in England, and 
great was the admiration audibly expressed of 
the new beauty. 

Most lovely and queen-like she looked in 
her pure white robes, the snowy plume falling 
softly on her raven hair, her graceful neck 
encircled by a splendid diamond necklace 
which had belonged to her mother, and which 
Mr. Vivian insisted on her wearing for the 
first time that day. She was, as usual, calm 
and self-possessed ; she could not be ignorant 
of the admiration she excited, but she ap- 
peared totally unmoved by it. The one to 
whom her heart was given — the hope and 
happiness of her life, in the person of Richard 
Disbrowe, stood by her side, and the rest of 
the world was nothing to her. 

Yet in public there were never more unde- 
monstrative lovers than Colonel Disbrowe and 
Ellinor. He had often heard the severe re- 
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marks provoked by those fond lovers who, 
" the world forgetting/' are not " by the world 
forgot/' but who are unmercifully quizzed for 
displaying before the public those outward signs 
of affection which should be too sacred for the 
public gaze : and he shrank from the idea that 
he^ might be the cause of a rude laugh at the 
expense of his idolised EUinor. Besides, though 
he was too proud to square his conduct by the 
sneers or approbation of the world, he felt that 
society had a right to laugh at people who think 
their most private feelings of sufficient conse- 
quence to interest all around them, and he there- 
fore rather studied to repress his tenderness ; 
but though many were surprised by his ap- 
parent coldness to his lovely fiancee^ Ellinor, 
who could read his every thought, was conscious 
that he watched her slightest movement, and 
it was enough for her, in the most crowded 
room, to meet the glance of those deep, proud 
eyes, to feel that she was loved as woman had 
seldom been loved before. 

B 2 
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Mrs. Stapleford and Miss Vivian had reachec 
the door of the Presence Chamber. EllinorV 
appearance caused a sensation even in the 
Court circle, and all eyes were fixed on the 
fair debutante^ who, with a somewhat stately 
reverence, passed from the royal presence, 
leaving more than one person with the impres- 
sion of having beheld a beautiful vision. 

At the door of the Presence Chamber stood 
Colonel Disbrowe. He gave her his arm and 
led her through the crowd. 

A little knot of men were standing at the ^ 
side of the room, as he and EUinor passed to 
the outer chamber. Among them was Mr. 
Temple : it was the first day he had appeared 
in public since his accident. He looked very 
pale, and leaned against the wall as Ellinor 
passed ; her robe swept so close to him that 
he could have touched it, but she did not see 
him. 

"Disbrowe's a lucky fellow," said one of 
the young men. 
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" Yes/* said Captain Montagu, " the luck is 
on his side : I can't understand what she finds 
in Pisbrowe ; — he is tall enough, but he is 
very yellow and very silent, and I never heard 
much of him as an officer." 

" He was the best regimental officer in 
India,'* eagerly retorted young Byng, " and all 
' his officers loved him ; for though strict, he 
was always kind and just." 
" Aristides," sneered Temple. 
Young Byng turned on him like lightning. 
" Do you intend to speak contemptuously of 
my friend Colonel Disbrowe?" 

Temple drew himself up haughtily. "I 
decUne to be called to account for my ex 
pressions." 

Mr. Byng was not to be put off : he reco- 
vered his coolness, and added, " Sir, I insist 
upon an answer. Colonel Disbrowe is my 
friend, and I will allow no man to insult him 
by uttering a sneer behind his back which he 
dare not breathe before his face." 
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Temple's pale face flushed to his temples, 
and he was on the point of returning an angry 
answer, when Henry Montagu interfered : he 
was really good-natured, and he contrived to 
soothe both parties. 

They adjourned to their club, where Temple 
was obliged to listen to young Byng's long 
stories of Disbrowe's gallantry and military 
genius, and also of the tenderness with which 
he had nursed him, and was the means of 
saving his life thorugh his firm and wise dis- 
agreement with an ignorant physician. 

People remarked that Mr. Temple was more 
than usually brilliant and witty, but the watch- 
ful observer could discover an expression of 
deep pain pervading his countenance, and a 
gloom when the excitement of convei*sation 
was over. 

That night Captain Montagu was saunter<- 
ing slowly down St. James's Street, when he 
felt his arm touched by somebody behind him, 
and turning, he saw Jasper Temple leaning on 
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his cane. Henry expressed his surprise to see 
him able to walk after the fatigue of the 
drawing.room. 

" I have only come a few steps from my 
lodgings in Jermyn Steeet ;" said Temple, " my 
leg is all right again, though I am still weak." 
He put his arm in Henry's — " Tell me'* he 
continued, " I hear everybody talking of Lady 
Selwyn's ball on the first, how is it that I am 
not invited ?" 

" I really cannot tell you how the omission 
has occurred," said Henry, smiling. " I did 
not expect to find you anxious for an invita- 
tion to a ball — I fancied your dancing days 
had long been over." 

" Perhaps they are — but I shall still thank 
you to send me a card for Lady Selwyn's." 

" Oh ! I suppose you want to see this new 
dance, this ridiculous polka! Lady Selwyn 
wanted me to learn it at her house with a 
party of people, but it was too great a bore." 

Temple did not answer — ^he walked on a 
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few paces — then he said: "Do you know 
when this marriage of Miss Vivian's is to take 
place?" 

" Sometime the end of next month," replied 
Montagu. " I hear it is to be at Wentdale — 
not in town, as was supposed — and the happy 
pair are to go abroad afterwards." 

"That is, after they are married," said 
Temple, slowly. ^ 

" Certainly, they could not well travel to- 
gether before." 

"Then perhaps they will never go," said 
Temple, as if speaking to himself. 

■ 

" Why, do you mean to prevent them ?" ex- 
claimed Henry turning to look at his com- 
panion. 

" I did not say that," replied Temple, " but 
we should never count upon anything as cer- 
tain in this changeable life till it really hap- 
pens.'* 

" Since when have you set up for a preacher, 
my dear fellow?" said Henry, laughing. "I 
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suppose during your long confinement you 
have been reading good books^ and that your 
next voyage will be with the missionaries to 
China." 

His companion did not answer : they had 
now turned into Pall Mall. After a moment's 
silence. Temple spoke. 

" Montagu, I have something on my mind 
to say to you to-night. I am sorry to be 
obliged to speak on a painful subject, and if 
it were not for my pressing difficulties, nothing 
should induce me to do so." 

"Say on," said Henry, hoarsely-— he felt 
what was coming. 

" Well then, Henry, I hope it will not be 
inconvenient to you to let me have the amount 
of the bill you^ owe me, as I have a particular 
occasion for the money at present.*' 

Captain Montagu gave a deep gasp. " Upon 
my word. Temple, I should be too glad to 
pay you if I had the means, but I am des- 
perately hard up at present. I don't know 
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where to turn for moDey ; my father, yon know, 
has paid my debts twice already, and I know 
that he is nnable to assist me ferther. There 
never was snch an nnlncky dc^ as I am." 

** Ton are not the man who onght to com- 
plain of bad Inck/' said Temple. " Do you 
forget the large sums yon used to win at 
hazard ? Why not try your fortune again ? I 
have a strong presentiment that you would 
win.*' 

'' Never,** said Henry ; " I have determined 
never to play again." 

" Well, that's as you please. I only sug- 
gested it as a means of paying off your debts. 
I don't think you can accuse me of being a 
hard creditor, as I have waited nearly a year 
for my money, and now, when I am really in 
difficulties, it seems hard that you will not 
at least try to oblige me." 

Henry coloured. "What shall I do?" 
he exclaimed. 

"You have the means in your power,*' 
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urged the tempter, pointing to a well-known 
gambling house which they were passing at 
the time. 

" No, no, anything but that !" cried the un- 
happy young man. 

" I don't wish to press you," said Temple, 
coldly, " but I tell you candidly, Montagu, part 
of the money I must have, and by to-morrow 
too, unless you wish me to be disgraced and 
yourself also. Good night 1" He turned and 
was walking slowly away. Henry followed 
and caught him by the arm. " Tempter ! if 
you will have my soul, let us go in." 

"Yoiiare compUmentary, Henry. I sug- 
gest to you a probable means of saving your- 
^If from open shame, and you insult me — 
but I forgive you. Come, let us go in.*' 

They entered the gambUng house together. 
We do not intend describing the painful 
scenes which followed. Henry played for a 
large stake, and won. He doubled the stake, 
and won again. 
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After a time, he had nearly won the amount 
of the sum he owed Temple, who now begged 
him to desist. 

*' Come you have won enough ; let us go," 
he said, endeavouring to draw the young man 
away. 

As well might he have attempted to stem a 
torrent in its course. The gambling mania had 
returned with fresh violence from its long in- 
terruption. Henry was no longer himself. 
The tide of fortune turned against him at last : 
he became desperate. At one frightful stroke 
le lost not only all his previous winnings, but 
a large sum besides. 

The morning had dawned when Temple, 
with something like a curse, led the unfortu- 
nate young man away from that scene of vice 
and folly. Henry's looks were wild, his words 
were incoherent. Temple saw him safely to 
his lodgings, and then retired to his own, to 
write to Mr. Latymer, stating his difficulties, 
and urging him to assist him with a sum of 
money. 
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When Henry Montagu came to himself the 
next day, his despair was bitter. For a mo- 
ment the dreadful thought of suicide crossed 
his mind, but the recollection of his tender 
mother, of her holy lessons and wise counsel, 
saved him. He wrote to her a full account of 
what had happened, without attempting to ex- 
cuse himself; he besought her to acquaint his 
father, and, if possible, to enable him to pay 

_ • 

the money he owed Mr. Temple. 

The unhappy young man shut himself up 
in his room without speaking to anybody, till 
his mother's answer arrived. He was shocked 
when he opened it to perceive a great change 
in the writing, which was cramped and almost 
illegible in places, so different from his mo- 
ther's usually clear and beautiful hand-writing. 
Lady Montagu did not attempt to conceal 
from her son the misery his letter had occa- 
sioned. 

" Embittered as your father is by your con- 
duct," she wrote, " hewill make one more effort 
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to save you from destruction. This can only 
be done by another mortgage on his akeady 
heavily burdened estate. Beaulieu must be 
let, and we must hope that by living with the 
strictest economy for some years, the old 
family property may still be saved. Your 
father insists on my telling you that this hope 

« 

is groundless, unless you give up your present 
course of life, which can only lead you and 
all your family to misery and disgrace. You 
will be surprised by my crooked writing : since 
yesterday, I have felt a stiffness in my hand 
and arm which almost prevents my holding a 
pen. I hope it will soon go off." 

Henry groaned as the letter dropped from 
his hand. Beaulieu to be let, and his mother's 
nerves shattered by his cruel misconduct ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



THfi RETURN HOME. 

The first of June was the day fixed for 
Clarice's return to Beaulieu Court. A lovely 
morning it was. A bright summer sunshine 
made even the smoky garden of Woburn 
Square look pleasant. The nurses and chil- 
dren who had been playing under the shadow . 
of the plane trees, peeped through the railings 
to watch the cab at No. — , artistically piled 
with luggage, and then drive gravely away, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Disbrowe inside. 
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How happy was Clarice as the rapid rail- 
way train bore her along towards her beloved 
home. Mr. Disbrowe was at first rather an- 
xious about the motion of the train for her, but 
when he saw the soft colour rise in her cheeks, 
and her eyes brighten, — ^he was satisfied. 

The first of June was likewise the day fixed 
for Lady Selwyn's great ball in Eaton Square ; 
and while the railway was carrying Mrs. Dis- 
browe far from the turmoil of the town, 
Frances was in the midst of preparations for 
receiving some hundreds of the gay and great ; 
and, assisted by Lucy, was, as she fancied, 
very busy superintending the arrangement of 
some cart-loads of flowers from Henderson's, 
which were to encumber the hall and stair- 
case. Lady Selwyn believed that she had a 
passion for flowers. 

It was five o'clock in the afternoon when the 
Montagu carriage, which had met the travel- 
lers at the Station, rolled through the village 
of Merston, containing the still " happy pair." 
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The church bells rang a merry peal to welcome 
them, and Clarice greeted many familiar faces 
as they swept rapidly along. All were rejoiced 
to see her, from the pompous old clerk, who 
had filled that important office at her christen- 
ing, to the little rosy-cheeked girls who had 
been her pupils at the village school. 

The lodge gates of the hall stood open to 
receive them. They drove quickly through 
the lime-tree avenue up to the house. A 
group of persons was assembled on the wide 
stone steps ; Clarice could distinguish among 
them the form of her mother in her little 
black lace cloak, and her father standing bare- 
headed to receive her. She tried in vain to 
be calm. When the carriage had drawn up, 
and the door was opened, she jumped out and 
threw herself into her mother's arms, unable 
to restrain her joyful tears. Lady Montagu's 
soft, gentle tones soon calmed her agitated 
daughter, and Sir Hugh led her into the 
house. Old Nurse came forward, intending 
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to make a respectful cortsqr to Mrs. Disbiowe, 
bat her good intentioiis were frustrated, for 
somehow or other Ae found her darliiig Miss 
Clarice giving her a hearty embrace. 

Mr. and Mrs. Foyntz, . the good rectc^ and 
his wife, had happened to be passing at the 
time they said, so they could not resist calling 
to see how Mrs. Disbrowe was after her jour- 
ney. They would not stay longer, now they 
knew she was weU. 

When she had got into the drawing-room, 
Clarice looked anxiously at her parents. She 
fancied she saw a change in both ; her mother 
was older, more careworn; her father's hair 
was whiter ; but both faces wore an expression 
of gladness that evening, and Clarice contented 
herself by the thought that ten months will 
make a diiference in the looks of elderly people. 

The dear old bouse was quite unchanged : 
the spacioas hall with its dark oak panels 
looking so cool and pleasant that sunny even- 
ing ; the pretty^ comfortable drawing-room 
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with all its peculiar and refined perfume, 
arising partly from fresh flowers on the tables, 
and partly from a certain exquisite pot pourri 
contained in large china jars, the recipe for 
which had been handed down for many gene- 
rations in the Montagu family. It was a scent 
that especially belonged to that ancient family, 
and could only be enjoyed in perfection at 
Beaulieu Court. 

Clarice had never been so much made of 
before. Her mother placed her in the easiest 
chair ; Sir Hugh brought a footstool for her, 
and when she dropped her pocket-handkerchief 
he picked it up, and presented it to her in his 
stately manner, saying, " You should not stoop, 
my dear I" 

Clarice was quite overcome, and thought he 
must have taken her for Frances. She lay 
back in her arm-chair near an open window 
in the drawing-room ; the cool air laden with 
odours of flowers came softly in, and a delicious 
warbling of birds was heard in the distance. She 

F 2 
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1 )oked round at ber husband, met his fond gaze, 
and felt she had never been so happy in her life. 

The next morning Clarice rose early, and 
when she was dressed, threw open her window 
which looked into the park. Again the sun 
shone brilliantly, but the cool morning shadows 
still lay on the dewy grass. She could hear 
the murmur of the bees among the waving 
branches of the tall lime trees, and the ripple 
of the brook as it ran through the meadows. 
A herd of deer was scattered in the foreground 
of the picture, some lying in picturesque groups 
under the trees, others browsing in the sun- 
shine. Clarice drank in the soft beauty of 
the scene. She was leaning half out of the 
window, when she felt a hand on her shoulder, 
and turning round she saw her husband. 

" Ah ! dear Herbert, is not this lovely ? 
I never felt so perfectly happy before." 

" I am sorry to hear you say so," replied 
Mr. Disbrowe, gravely ; " I had hoped that 
you were perfectly happy with me."^ 
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" With you, always," she said. " I forgot 
that there can be no degrees in perfect happi- 
ness; but you know how much I love the 
country, Herbert, and especially this, my ' ain 
countrie/ " 

Herbert sighed : he had felt ever since his 
arrival how much Clarice had given up for 
him ; he contrasted this beautiful home with 
the little, mean, sUce of a house in Woburn 
Square, and at that moment the thought of 
his poverty was very bitter. He did not speak, 
but his wife remarked the shadow on his brow ; 
she kissed it away. 

" Now let us go down stairs, dearest," she 
said ; " I must take one turn in the avenue 
before breakfast." 

Clarice remarked in the course of the day 
that her mother's knitting lay untouched by 
her side. She took it up. 

** Are you tired of knitting, mother ?" 

" No, dear, but my hand has grown very 
stiff lately, and I find it difficult to knit." 
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Clarice took her mother's little hand in hers. 
The delicate fingers appeared stiff and numb, 
but they shook nervously as Lady Montagu 
observed the alarmed expression of her 
daughter's face. 

" My dear mothei', you ought to send for 
the doctor at once." 

"No, Clarice/^ said Lady Montagu, who 
had now regained her calmness, " Dr. Comofen 
cannot do me any good. I believe that I have 
had a slight stroke ; it is a warning to me that 
I must * set my house in order/ " 

Clarice was greatly shocked ; she persuaded 
her mother to send at once for the doctor. 
Dr. Comofen did not conceal from Lady Mon- 
tagu or her family, that she had had a slight 
touch of paralysis ; he prescribed for her, and 
above all things he enjoined that she should 
be kept perfectly free from excitement or 
annoyance of any kind. 

Lady Montagu did not tell Clarice at the 
time how impossible it was for her to follow 
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these injunctions. The history of Jlenry's 
misconduct and its grievous consequences 
must be kept from her daughter till after her 
confinement, which was expected in a fortnight's 
time. 

The anxiety she felt about her mothef was 
the only drawback to Mrs. Disbrowe's happi- 
ness the next two days. The third day after 
her arrival she was taken ill, and the following 
morning the news spread rapidly through the 
house that Mrs. Disbrowe had given birth to 
a fine boy. 

We will not attempt to describe the over- 
powering feelings of joy and gratitude which 
Mr. Disbrowe experienced, when Clarice's 
safety, and the birtK of his child, were an- 
nounced to him. A tear which did not dis- 
grace his manhood fell on his cheek as he 
clasped his little wife in his arms, and thanked 
God for her safety. She was very weak, but 
was able to murmur her thankfulness and joy 
in a low voice, when Mrs. Simcoe, the nurse, 
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interfered ; with an awfdl mien she entreated, 
or rather commanded Mr. Disbrowe to leave 
the room, as Mrs. Disbrowe mnst not excite 
herself on any account whatever. 

Mrs. Simcoe was an imposing personage. 
She had brought into the world all the babies 
of all the '^ county famiUes '' in Oxfordshire, 
for the last fifteen years. She was tall and 
proportionately stout, of a solemn countenance, 
which became stem if her will was disputed 
in the management of the sick-room. As 
soon as she entered a house, she became lady 
paramount of that establishment during the 
period of her stay. The mother-expectant 
meekly resigned herself into Nurse Simcoe's 
hands, and woe to the unlucky husband who 
presumed to imagine he was master of his own 
house during the Simcoe usurpation. There 
was not a household of any distinction in 
Oxfordshire that did not quail before the 
imperious Simcoe. She had presided at the 
birth of Lady Selwyn^s son and heir, and of 
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course Lady Montagu engaged her for 
Clarice. 

Clarice was very happy to lie quietly in the 
still and darkened chamber ; to see her mother's 
form hovering round her bed, sometimes gently 
smoothing her piUows, or to hear her with her 
soft and soothing voice reading some beautiful 
passages from Holy Writ. Her only drawback 
was that Mrs. Simcoe, who had an aversion to 
husbands in general^ would not allow Mr. Dis- 
browe to remain in the room more than a few 
minutes at a time. 

And now for a confession, which will, we 
fear, lower our heroine deeply in the opinion 
of all good mothers. She was rather bewildered 
and puzzled by the infant she had just brought 
into the world, and did not experience those 
maternal raptures which young mothers feel or 
affect for first-born prodigies. 

As a child, she had always preferred her 
books to her doll, and she had not that passion 
for fat babies which makes some young ladies 
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SO interesting* She was therefore rather puz- 
zled when her infant son was presented to her 
in great state by Mrs. Simcoe, his little red 
face emerging from a mass of flannels.' 

" Aint he a most beautiful baby, ma'am ?'* 
said the nurse. 

Clarice kissed him. " I don't think he is a 
beauty, Mrs. Simcoe. Are all babies so red 
and curious as this ?" 

" He is not at all ' curious/ ma'am/* replied 
Mrs. Simcoe, indignantly, " he's as fine a babe 
as I ever held in my arms, always excepting 
Master Conyers of Conyers, who to be sure 
was the noblest infant I ever brought into 
the world, and he was as red as a turkey- 
cock." 

Clarice, who secretly thought her first-bom 
bore an extraordinary resemblance to a minia- 
ture red Indian, did not reply. Mrs. Simcoe, 
who had been accustomed to maternal ecstasies 
over first-born sons, secretly thought Mrs. Dis- 
browe a very singular young woman, totally 
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unlike the ladies it was usually her happy lot 
to serve. 

On the fourth day after Clarice's confine- 
ment, Mr. Disbrowe was obliged to return to 
town for an arbitration, which he had put off 
in order to escort her to Beaulieu. 

The evening before his departure, Clarice 
begged for an interview with her husband. 
Mrs. Simcoe shook her head ; she thought that 
gentlemen had no business in sick rooms with 
their creaking boots and loud voices. 

" But Mr. Disbrowe has not a loud voice or 
creaking boots, and surely I may be allowed 
to see my own husband." 

" Ah ! husbands is very well in their right 
places/' replied the inexorable Simcoe. 

" And where do you consider the right place 
for a husband, Mrs. Simcoe ?" 

" The 'unting field, or the *Ouse of Lords, 
ma'am,'* replied Simcoe, who prided herself on 
the coup d'etat by which she put down any symp- 
toms of rebellion in her ladies. She thought 
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this hit peculiarly happy, knowing that Mr. 
Disbrowcwas too poor to afford hunters, and 
was neither an elective nor hereditary legislator. 

Clarice's spirit rose against this tyrannical 
impertinence, but she was too weak for an 
immediate 4meute ; she registered, however, a 
mental vow that she would, ere long, assert 
her independence, and, in the mean time, with 
a diplomacy which surprised herself, she began 
asking Mrs. Simcoe about her husband. 

Mrs. Simcoe's red cheeks became a shade 
deeper in colour as she answered, " He was all 
very well as times go, as a carpenter and a 
husband, — ^but it's fifteen years since he went 
soldiering to the Indies ; he was at the battle 
of Fero-cious-jar, and since then Fve heard 
nothing of Simcoe." 

" Ferozeshehur !" exclaimed Clarice, looking 
at the hard face of Mrs. Simcoe with an in- 
terest she had never expected to feel — " per- 
haps then Colonel Disbrowe may know some- 
thing about him ; I shall take an early oppor- 
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tunity of asking. You shall tell me more 
about your husband another time ; but now I 
am sure you will go^ and beg Mr. Disbrowe 
to come and sit with me a Uttle while this 
evening.'* 

Mrs. Simcoe ushered Mr. Disbrowe with 
much ceremony to his wife's room, and then 
stationing herself near the door^ she appeared 
about to stand sentinel there, when fortunately 
for Clarice, the youthful Disbrowe raised his 
voice with such a wild squeal from his cradle^ 
that Mrs. Simcoe was forced to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat into the adjoining room, first, 
however, cautioning Mr. Disbrowe to speak very 
low, and not to remain more than ten minutes. 

Herbert sat by the bedside, holding Clarice's 
hand in his, while she deplored the tyranny of 
Mrs. Simcoe. He tried to soothe her, by 
saying he had heard that four weeks' despotic 
government always followed the appearance of 
a free-bom Briton on the stage of the world. 
" But now, darling, you must tell me what 
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I can get for you in London. I hope not to 
be absent very long, for I don't think my ar- 
bitration can last over a fortnight. Meantime 
think of your briefless barrister making five 
guineas a-day !" 

" What riches !" exclaimed Clarice ; " if 
the arbitration should last long, we shall have 
a considerable addition to our income. Five 
guineas a-day — let me see — that is thirty 
guineas a- week !" 

" Riches, indeed ! Clarice— you must think 
of something you would like to have, for with 
this prospect we may afford some little ex- 
travagance. What would you like? some 
bracelet or ring ?" 

" Or something for baby, Herbert." 
« Well, what shaU it be for baby ?" 
'' Mamma has given him all sorts of useful 
things, but I think a hat and cloak from Mrs. 
Moon's would be charming for him." 

" Very well, baby shall have it ; and now for 
yourself, dearest/' 
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But Clarice would not think of anything 

for herself; she was perfectly content^ and 

wanted nothing. Mr. Disbrowe, however, had 

remarked her faded lilac silk, and "a new 
gown from Mrs. Murray," was written in his 

memorandum-book, as a suitable present for 
Clarice from the anticipated wealth to be 
derived from the arbitration. To satisfy his 
wife, he made a half-promise to buy himself a 
horse in case the arbitration lasted over a fort- 
night. After a tender farewell, he left her, 
and Mrs. Simcoe returned, looking more solemn 
than ever, to shake up the pillows, and ad- 
minister a composing draught, which she said 
was quite necessary, as Mrs. Disbrowe's cheeks 
were flushed from talking. She " knew how 
it would be," &c. 

Mr. Disbrowe left early the next morning 
for London. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A CLOCD IN THE HORIZON. 

We must go back in our narrative to the 
important first of June, the day of liady Sel- 
wyn's ball in Eaton Square'. 

The fair mistress of the f^te stood before a 
large mirror in the drawing-room previous to 
the arrival of her guests. She had never 
looked more lovely. Soft draperies of pale 
blue — that delicate colour which contrasted so 
perfectly with her dazzling complexion and 
golden hair — were looped up with rosettes 
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of diamonds. Frances was very happy, her 
toilette was perfect — a great secret in the 
contentment of a pretty woman. 

She turned to her sister Lucy, whose figure 
also appeared in the large mirror, but who 
cast no girlish glance thereon at the reflection 
of her fair face. Lucy, who was dressed in 
white, with sprays of clematis in her dark 
hair, stood with downcast eyes by the side of 
her beautiful sister. 

" Lucy," said Lady. Selwyn, " you would 
rdally be pretty if you had more anunation. 
I cannot understand how a girl of your age 
can look so apathetic on the night of a bril- 
liant ball. Have you a head-ache P Or worse 
still, have you a heart-ache ?" 

She put her hand under her sister's chin, 
and gently raised the downcast face ; the soft 
eyes were raised and fell again, while a pain- 
ful blush suffused Lucy's cheeks. Lady Sel- 
^^yn w&s astonished, and was about to put 
some questions to her sister, when, fortunately 
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for Lucy, the arrival of some guests prevented 
the intended cross-examination. . 

The rooms were soon thronged with a gay 
and brilliant crowd, who were enchanted with 
the taste displayed in the arrangement and 
decorations. Frances' triumph was complete. 
She stood in a graceful attitude near the door, 
receiving a vast succession of people, many of 
whose faces she had never beheld before, and 
welcoming the friends, friends she was never 
likely to see again. Lucy was astonished at 
her sister's self-possession as she stood by her 
side, bewildered by the influx of strangers, 
whose unknown names became strangely, 
diluted as they passed from one servant's 
mouth to another! 

Dancing had gone on for some time with 
great spirit. The lively music of the polka 
drew a crowd together ; Miss Vivian and 
Colonel Disbrowe, among others, stood watch- 
ing the dance, which was still a novelty in 
London. 
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*^ I am so glad that you do not dance the 
polka, Ellinor/' he said, *' waltzing I used to 
think offensive enough, but — " 

'^ Do not say anything against the waltz," 
she interrupted gaily ; '* for I believe that I 
should have waltzed, but for two defects— one 
of mmd, one of body/' 

" What can you possibly mean ?'* said Col- 
onel Disbrowe, looking puzzled. 

" Pride prevented my allowing every man 
that asked me, to whirl me round a crowded 
idom and run me up against the throng en- 
gaged in the same violent exercise, and the 

motion made me so giddy that one trial satis- 
fied me," 

" I rejoice that one trial was enough," he 
said ; ^' \iat even waltzing was better than this 
ungraceful, undignified whirl of the polka. I 
should like, however, to see you dance a quad- 
rille, Ellinor/' 

** Will you be my partner, then ?" she «aid, 
looking up to him. 

G 2 
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" I have not danced for years, and am afraid 
that I have forgotten the figures." 

Ellinor promised to teach him, and he suf- 
fered her to lead him to the quadrille which 
was then forming. He walked through the 
figures without making any mistake, moving 
with his usual calm dignity. The unenvious 
few who could judge impartially of beauty, 
declared that a handsomer couple had never 
been seen than Colonel Disbrowe and Miss 

Vivian. 

« 

But earthly felicity is never long without a 
shadow in this land of our pilgrimage : al- 
ready the little cloud was gathering in the 
horizon which was to darken the sunshine of 
the lovers' happiness. 

When the dance was over, Colbnel Dis- 
,browe led his betrothed to an ottoman where 
Mrs. Stapleford and Lucy were sitting. The 
former rose from her seat as they approached 
and said in her lively way, " I am dying wdth 
the fatigue of my chaperone duties. Colonel 
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Disbrowe, and shall probably faint in less 
than five minutes, unless you will take me 
where I can find an ice/' 

" Pray let me save you from so sad a fate 
by bringing you an ice here/' said Colonel 
Disbrowe, smiling. 

'' No, I must walk about ; and though I 
know that you and Ellinor will both hate me, 
I shall claim your arm to assist me. Can you 
not trust Ellinor a moment with our steady 
little Lucy ?'' 

" Yes, I shall leave her in good hands," he 
said, looking kindly at Lucy, as he offered bis 
arm to Mrs. Stapleford: he led her away, 
leaving Ellinor and Lucy on the ottoman. 

Hardly had he left the room when Ellinor 
perceiverf Mr. Temple making his way to- 
wards her; he was leaning on his cane, and' 
appeared to walk with difficulty. She bowed 
coldly, but he held out his hand, which she 
was obliged to take, and he seated himself by 
her side. 
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She said something civil, hoping that he 
had recovered from his accident. 

" I am better, thanks," he repKed, " but not 
yet well enough to ask for the happiness of 
waltzing with you." 

I never waltz," she said. 
You surprise me. I fancied I had seen 
you waltzing at Florence in old times," 

*' No, you are mistaken," she said, colouring 
as she spoke. 

"My memory may well have deceived me, for 
indeed those happy days seem now like a dream, 
or perhaps you may have forgotten them.*' 

She did not answer. He took up her 
bouquet which she had laid on the sofa. 
" Orange flowers I see — Ah ! Miss Vivian, do 
you know that I have a charming recollection 
of you connected with this flower. Do you 
remember the day of the Clements* riding 
party to Fiesole, when poor Arthur Seyton gave 
you a branch of orange flower, and you placed 
a sprig of it in your riding hat ?" 
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EUinor turned pale*, she looked at Mr. 
Temple with an expression of alarm. He 
answered her affrighted glance by one of pecu- 
liar meaning. " Ah ! poor Seyton/' he con- 
tinued, *' what a sad fate was his !" 
. Lucy was surprised to . see her friend rise 
from her seat, and then faintly sink down again. 

" Are you ill, Ellinor ?" she asked^ 

" No, but I will go to" . She tried to 

rise again. Mr. Temple offered his arm; 
almost unconsciously she took it, and had 
hardly walked three steps, when she saw 
Colonel Disbrowe returning to her with Mrs. 
Stapleford. He had been kept a moment at 
the door of the ball-room to speak to an old 
Indian friend ; but his eyes were fixed on 
Ellinor. He had remarked with surprise 
her agitation, her acceptance of Mr. Temple's 
arm. 

"Are you not well, EUinor?'* he said 
anxiously, as he approached her. 

'"Yes," she murmured faintly, as she dropped 
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Mr. Temple's arm, '' but I think the heat of 
the room overpowers me." 

'* I will take you to an open window ; come 
with me," said Colonel Disbrowe, giving her 
his arm. 

Mr. Temple smiled his bitter sarcastic smile, 
as he turned away. He was satisfied ; he had 
shot his first arrow at a venture, and it had 
struck homo. 

Colonel Disbrowe led EUinor to an open 
window — " What is the matter, my dearest?'* 
he said in a low voice ; '' has that fellow Temple 
said anything to annoy you ?" 

'* No, Richard, it is only a slight faintness — I 
am better now." 

'' But tell me, EUinor, what has passed 
between you and Temple. I left you well and 
cheerful — something must hav^e happened to 
distress you.*' 

EUinor did not meet his enquiring gaze : her 
eyes were cast down. He was more disturbed. 
'' There appears some mystery about this Mr. 
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Temple, EUinor — all should be clear and open 
between you and me ; tell me what you know 
about him/' 

'' I first saw him at Florence for a few days, 
wjien I was about seventeen. Last year he 
was there again/^ 

" Well ?" 

" He proposed to me, and I refused him." 

" And why did you never tell me this be- 
fore P" said Colonel Disbrowe in a displeased 
tone. 

'' I thought you would not like to hear about 
it/* was the simple reply. 

'* Ah ! Eilinor, you have had too many 
adorers/' he exclaimed bitterly — " I must try 
to comfort myself with the recollection of your 
words the other night, when you assured me 
that you had never loved before. Without 
that assurance I should be miserable." 

Eilinor was silent ; she leaned her head out 
of the vdndow as he spoke. Her manner dis- 
tressed him : he felt there was something kept 
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back, that she was not perfectly open with him, 
bat he was too proud to ask further for her 
confidence. He led her away coldly, and when 
he put her into the carriage, his good night 
sounded different from its usual tender tone, 
which she felt the more as he was to leave town 
early the next morning for Woodcote, and was 
to be absent three whole days. 

Mr. Temple meanwhile was exerting all his 
powers of fascination with Lady Selwyn ; he 
succeeded so well, that before he left the ball 
she gave him an invitation to a dejeuner at 
Eastnor Lodge, which was fixed for the follow- 
ing Tuesday. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

LADY 8ELWYN*S DEJEUNER. 

If it be true that '' trifles make the sum of 
human things/' it is not wonderful that an 
apparent trifle should have disturbed the 
happiness of a proud and sensitive man. 
Colonel Disbrowe's confidence in EUinor had 
been shaken by what had occurred at Lady 
Selwyn's ball : he felt that there was some 
secret connected with Mr. Temple, which she 
was unwilling to disclose to him. This idea 
haunted him during his two days' absence at 
Woodcote. Alas ! how transitory is all 
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earthly felicity ! But a few days before. Colonel 
Disbrowe believed that he had attained it in 
the assorance of Ellinor's love, and now a little 
doubt, a transient misgiving, came like a chill 
blast to nip the bud of bUss. Was he never to be 
perfectly happy? The last time he was at Wood- 
cote he had been miserable because he thought 
that Ellinor was going to marry another man ; 
— now she was his promised bride, and yet 
the shadow of suspicion that she was not per- 
fectly open with him, dimmed the sunshine in 
whose radiance he had fondly - hoped to bask 
for the remainder of his life. 

The marriage was fixed to take place the 
end of June, and the following week Ellinor 
and her father were to leave town for Went- 
dale. The time seemed insupportably long to 
the ardent lover, and he counted the days that 
must elapse before he could call Ellinor his 
wife : he trusted, that once united, all reserve 
would vanish between them. 

On the Tuesday morning appointed for Lady 
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Selwjm's dejeuner at Eastnor Lodge, Colonel 
Disbrowe appeared early in Grosvenor Place, 
looking happier than he had done for the last 
few days. Ellinor's heart bounded with joy 
as she marked the glad smile on his lips. 

"I bring you good news," he said; " our dear 
little Clarice has a son/' 

EUinor was sincerely rejoiced, and she 
laughed as she read Herbert's letter full of 
-mingled pride and bewilderment arising from 
bis new dignity. 

Colonel Disbrowe sat down to answer the 
letter. Ellinor peeped timidly over his shoul- 
der, her face bright with happiness. When 
he had finished, he said, '' Now you must write 
a few lines." 

He placed her at the table and looked over 
to see what she wrote. Her hand trembled— 

" I cannot write if you watch me." 

He tried to look another way, but it would 
not do : involuntarily his eyes returned to gaze 
on the little white hand that held the pen. 
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^' You must get accustomed to my watching 
you, dearest ; I cannot look on any other object 
while you are in the room." 

Colonel Disbrowe occupied the back seat of 
the barouche in which Mr. and Miss Vivian 
drove to Richmond. He must have been more 
or less than man if he could have sat opposite 
a creature so lovely as EUinor that bright after- 
noon, with the knowledge that she had given 
her heart to him, — and yet have retained any 
trace of resentment. He tried to forget his 
late annoyance, he gazed fondly on his be- 
trothed, and again believed himself to be the 
happiest man in existence. 

Lady Selwjm deserved to be a very popular 
petson that season, and so indeed she was. It 
was only a few days since she had given a 
charming ball -, and now the beautiful grounds 
of Eastnor were thrown open for a dejeuner ; 
but this was to be a very select aflFair — only 
the elite were invited. 

The weather was unusually favourable for 
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an outdoor fete — one of those cloudless days 
of June, when the sky is really blue« and one 
may sit in the sunshine without fear of cold or 
rheumatism as the penalty. Sir Charles Sel- 
wyn piqued himself on neatness, consequently 
the grounds of Eastnor were a pattern of pre- 
cision and order : the green turf was as smooth 
as velvet ; not a stray leaf could have been de- 
tected, without the assistance of a microscope; 
bright flowers, in rich masses of gay colours, 
looked as if they had been let into the turf 
by some artistic hand, and each blossom 
trained to show itself to the greatest advan- 
tage. 

The gardens opened into Richmond Park ; 
and here Colonel Disbrowe led Ellinor away 
from the gay crowd. 

" How delicious the country is after one 
has been long in London," said Miss Vivian ; 
/' I wish I could have persuaded papa to go 
sooner to Wentdale." 

" Next Thursday you are to leave town," 
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said C!olonel Disbrowe— •'' and then, EUinor, 
that day fortnight — you have promised me, 
that day, dearest! — I am so glad/' he con- 
tinued, '' that our tastes agree about the 
country, as in all other things. You prefer the 
charms of nature to the dazzUng pleasures of 
the town ; but I must not be so selfish as to 
bury my Ellinor, entirely ; two months in the 
season we will give up to London, to rub off 
the rust." 

" I have never cared for what the world 
calls gaiety,'* said Ellinor; " do you remember 
those lines of Cowper's, you read to me the 
other day ? 



' Some minds, by nature, are averse to noise. 
And hate the tumult half the world enjoys,* 



f> 



Ellinor had never quoted poetry before, and 
she blushed now. Colonel Disbrowe's eyes 
were fixed upon her, and she could not go on. 
" Pray go on," he said, " though you are over- 
turning all my ideas of poetry. Cowper is, at 
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this moment, the most exquisite and musical 
of poets, and all my old favourites are banished 
by your sweet voice." 

EUinor playfully refused to incur the guilt 
of spoiling his taste. '' But I will not be the 
cause of your burying yourself in the country, 
Colonel Disbrowe," she said ; " your talents, 
your high principles, your look of command, 
prove that you are a man to do your country 
service, and I shall not be happy unless you 
are placed in a position where your eloquence 
and energy can have fair scope." — She becam'e 
animated as she spoke ; she was picturing to 
herself her lover honoured and admired. He 
smiled at her enthusiasm, and drawing her 
towards him, gently kissed her beautiful 
lips. 

" I wish," said Colonel Disbrowe, " that 
Herbert had not chosen the Bar as his profes- 
sion ; his love of a country life is greater even 
than mine, yet he has chosen the most pro- 
saic of professions, without a chance of release. 

VOL. IT. H 
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To one who loves hunting, shooting, fishing, 
and all country pursuits as he does, it must be 
dreary work to sit for days in those dull 
chambers, poring over musty law books/' 

^' And then, I am afraid, he does not get on 
well," said Ellinor ; " I wish we could help 
him and dear Clarice. Can we not go to law 
with our neighbour Mr. Latymer, and give 
Herbert a brief," — she added, smiling. 

" Your influence, powerful as it is, will not, 
I fear, help a young barrister, Ellinor. But 
we are coming back to the crowd ; you look 
tired, love, I shall take you to a seat." 

" Colonel Disbrowe !" called a musical voice 
behind him, " we have been looking for you 
every where." 

They turned, and saw Lady Selwyu leaning 
on the arm of Mr. Temple. 

" Dear Ellinor," said her ladyship, gaily, 
" you must not monopolise Colonel Disbrowe. 
My friend Lady Mary Aylwin is longing to 
make his acquaintance, and Mr. Temple and I 
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have been searching for him in vain. You will 
come with me now, won't you, Colonel Dis- 
browe ?" she continued, looking up to him ap- 
peaUngly. 

" Certainly,'' he repUed, " when I have 
taken Miss Vivian to the house; she is 
tired. Shall I find you here in five minutes' 
time?'* 

" Yes, I will sit under this tree with 
Mr. Temple till your return," said Lady 
Selwyn. 

Colonel Disbrowe led Miss Vivian away ; 
his countenance was suddenly overcast. He 
had felt Ellinor's arm tremble when Mr. Temple 
appeared; he saw her change of colour, and 
the meaning look with which Temple regarded 
her. 

" Ellinor," he sard, in an altered tone, "why 
will you torture me thus ? I implore you to 
tell me the cause of your agitation whenever 
that man comes near you ?" 

With beseeching eyes she turned to him — 

H 2 
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" Ak ! do not ask me now ; I cimnot tell you— 
some day you shall know all." 

" But tell me at once ; I cannot endure this 
mystery : by what sinister influence has Temple 
the power to agitate you ? Nay, Ellinor, tell 
me now, for I must know." 

He had led her into a retired walk, and now 
stood looking at her with his searching glance, 
holding her hand firmly in Ms. 

" Colonel Disbrowe,'* she said, trembling, 
" do not ask me now — I cannot tell you in this 
])lace, at this time. To-morrow you shall know 
all." 

He threw down her hand, walked impa- 
tiently away a few paces, and then returning, he 
said coldly, " I will, at least, take you to the 
house, EUinor." 

She was obliged to leaii on his arm to sup- 
port herself, as he led her to the house in 
stem silence. At the hall door they met Lucy 
Montagu. 

" I will go with Lucy," said Ellinor. 
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He dropped her arm coldly, and turned 
away without a word. Ellinor stood watching 
his stately figure, till he disappeared in the 
crowd : he did not once look back. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SECRET INFLUENCE. 

Lucy heard her friend sigh deeply, as Colonel 
Disbrowe disappeared. She remarked her pale 
face, and guessed that something was wrong ; 
but, with her usual tact, she forbore from asking 
questions. She persuaded Ellinor to go to 
Lady Selwyn's boudoir, where no guests were 
likely to penetrate. There she helped Miss 
Vivian to take off her bonnet and shawl, made 
her lie on the sofa, and soothed her with 
gentle words. 
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Ellinor threw herself on the sofa witii closed 
eyes, and a face so changed from th^ glowing 
beauty of an hour ago, that Lucy could not 
help wondering as to the cause of this sudden 
alteration in her friend. After a few minutes' 
silence, Miss Vivian rose, and, giving her hand 
to Lucy, she said — 

" You have not forgotten, I hope, that you 
go home with us this evening for your draw- 
ing lesson to-morrow ?" 

" Yes, I believe that is the plan." 

"Then, to-night, Lucy, I shall tell you 
all ; I can bear this no longer. But come, 
let us go into the fresh air, it will revive 



me. 



" First, let me fasten that long plait which 
has escaped," said Lucy, pointing to a rich 
tress of raven hair which floated on EUinor's 
shoulder. 

Lucy was in the act of arranging her 
friend's luxuriant tresses, when the door 
opened, and Mr. Temple entered the room. 
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'' Foi^ve me, Miss Viyian, for disturbing 
yon," he said. 

Ellinor stood erect in a moment : this time 
she showed no signs of fear ; her eyes flashed 
proud scorn. 

" ReaUy, Miss Vivian, I am sorry you are 
angry. I hope you do not consider my pre- 
sence an intrusion ?" 

" I do, Mr. Temple/' she said, speaking 
quickly. "You have no right to fc^ow me 
here, and I beg you will leave the room/' 

'' I must again apologise for displeasing you, 
Miss yivian," he said, " but I trust, when you 
know the motive with which I have sou^t a 
private interview, you will forgive me. I 
might, by chance, have found you alone some 
day in Grosvenor Place, but I preferred the 
certainty of meeting you to-day, to commu- 
nicate some information which affects you 
nearly." 

Lucy, who stood by in astonishment, looked 
from one to the other. 
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"Do not leave mc, Lucy," said Ellinor 
&intly, — her anger was giving way to fear. 

" Will you sit down, Miss Vivian ?" said 
Temple ; "you look ill/' 

Ellinor refused, with a proud inclination of 
her head. She seemed to listen in breathless 
silence for his words. 

" Shall I speak to you in the presence of 
Miss Montagu P" he said. 

Again she bowed. 

" Well then, Miss Vivian, I need not recal 
td your remembrance our poor friend, Arthur 
Seyton, and his unfortunate attachment to 
yourself, I was with him on his death-bed ; 
his only consolation was in the knowledge that 
his love was returned." 

" Returned !" ejaculated Ellinor. 

" Yes, so he told me. He died with your 
name on his lips ; ' My Ellinor,' he said, ^ my 
own/ those were his last words." 

Ellinor trembled, " Why did you not tell 
me all this in Florence, when last we met P" 
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''Because in those days. Miss Vivian, I 
had hopes of winning your affections my- 
self, and I did not wish to recal a former 
affection to your remembrance. But, to con- 
tinue. My poor friend, in dying, left in my 
hands a packet which, he said, contained a 
letter from you. He muttered something 
about wishing it to be buried with him, but 
I could not endure the idea of anything so 
precious being consigned to the cold tomb; 
therefore I kept the treasure, and it is now in 
my hands. I thought perhaps you might 
wish to have it yourself, considering that 
Colonel Disbrowe " 

EUinor sank back on the sofa, pale and 
trembling. 

" Give me the letter at once, Mr. Temple," 
she exclaimed ; " you have no right to keep it." 

"One kind look, one word would obtain 
it from me," he answered, " but how can I 
part with my treasure to one who treats me 
always with such cruel scorn ? Oh ! EUinor," 
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he exclaimed, sinking oh his knees and speaks 
ing in broken accents, "beautiful, beloved, 
pity one who would sacrifice his life to gain 
one smile from you r 

As the last words were uttered a strong 
grasp was laid on, Mr. Temple's shoulder, and 
Disbrowe, fire flashing from his eyes, hurled 
him with no gentle hand from Miss Vivian's 
side. 

" How dare you, sir, approach Miss Vivian? 
Stand back !" he exclaimed. 

At the sound of his voice EUinor looked 
up. "Oh! is it you, Richard? I am so 
glad; now I shall be safe. Do take me 
away." 

" Yes, you are safe," said Colonel Disbrowe,, 
leaning over her ; " but you need not go away. 
You shall be left alone here.*' 

He turned to Mr. Temple, who stood at the 
other side of the room, pale with suppressed 
passion. 

" I beg that you will leave the room, Mr. 
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Temple/' said Colonel Disbrowe in a low tone, 
looking at him steadily. 

'* I go, sir, because Miss Vivian has desired 
it ;" and flashing back a glance of hatred at 
his rival, Mr. Temple with slow steps left the 
room. 

Again Colonel Disbrowe returned to EUlinor, 
who, with her head resting on the sofa cushion, 
had seemed hardly aware of what was pass- 
ing, but as soon as he approached she tried to 
rise. 

'' I should like to find Papa, and to go 
home. Colonel Disbrowe," she said ; " I cannot 
stay here longer." ' 

" You shall go home, it will be best to do 
so. Are you able to walk? You look ill, 
EUinor." 

" I am quite strong and well :" her cheek 
waa flushed, her eye was bright. " Lucy !'* 
she called, but Lucy had disappeared. 

" I will find Miss Montagu," said Colonel 
Disbrowe. Then, turning gravely to Ellinor, 
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he added, '' And bsTe you nothing to say to 
Me, EUinor?" 

" Nothmg, now/' she said, averting her eyes; 
" but, to-morrow." 

" Aye, to-morrowj^ he said, bitterly. 

He did not speak to her again, or attempt to 
detain her. He led her to her father, and the 
carriage was called. They stood alone to- 
gether for a moment, before it came up : as 
by an irresistible impulse he pressed her hand 
and murmured, *' Ah, Ellinor, if you had only 
been sincere and open with me ; but now it 
may be too late !" 

Before she could ask the meaning of those 
words, " too late," the carriage drew up, the 
steps were let down, and he was putting her 
in. Mr. Vivian and Lucy followed, and they 
drove rapidly away. 

A few minutes afterwards, as Colonel Dis- 
browe had expected, Mr. Temple approached 
him and demanded satisfaction for what had 
occurred. 
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« Willingly," said Colonel Disbrowe. " If 
your friend will oommonicate with my friend, 
Mr. Byng, they will arrange matters between 
them/' 

" So be it/' said Temple ; " but, first/' he 
added with marked emphasis, ** you shall re- 
ceive a letter from me which I shall request 
you to read, and which will in no way inter- 
fere with our meeting/' 

They parted : Mr. Temple returned to the 
crowd, and whispered soft nothings to Lady 
Selwyn. Colonel Disbrowe mounted his horse, 
and rode slowly back to London. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ellinor's confession. 



Ths next mornihg EUinor and Lucy sat 
together in the- blue drawing-room in Gros- 
venor Place. Miss Vivian's pale cheeks and 
heavy eyes gave manifest tokens of a sleepless 
night. 

'*! promised, Lucy/' she said, "to open 
my heart to you; I was too much tired to 
talk last night ; it will be painful to reveal to 
you all my weakness and error, but 1 need 
your counsel and sympathy.'' 
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Lucy pressed her friend's hand. *' If I can 
be of any use or comfort to you, Eilinpr^ you 
know how happy I shall be to help you/' 

'* I must tell you a long story, and daim 
your patience, Lucy/' 

" You know that I have always been a 
spoiled child. Having the misfortune to lose 
my mother at an early age, my poor father has 
never exercised any control over me, and I ' do 
not remember the time when I could not have 
my own way in everything. This want of 
proper discipline must be some excuse for 
many faults and errors. 

" When I was sixteen we were living at 
Florence. 1 was not regularly introduced into 
the world, but 1 went into society more than 
is usual for girls who have not made a formal 
debut Among the many English at Florence 
in the. winter of 184- was a young man of 
the name of Seyton, who brought an introduc- 
tion to my father, and whose winning manners 
soon made him a favourite. He was of good 



^ 
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fiemaily^ only nineteen, very bandsome, and full 
of high spirits. His health was delicate, and 
he had been sent to Florence for the sake of 
the dimate, as his lungs were said to be affected. 
My father often invited him to the house, we 
were thrown much tc^ether, and I certainly 
enjoyed his society. 

" Mr. Temple arrived at Florence about this 
time, but he only stayed a few days, being on 
his way, I think, to Rome. Mrs. Bankes was 
absent on a visit to some friends in England, 
mid my father's indifferent health prevented 
him from paying the attention he would have 
wished to his only child. I was thus left, 
more than ever, to follow my own fancies and 
inclinations. 

" One day, (it was the day after that riding 
party with the Clements' to which you heard 
Mr. Temple allude the other night) — Arthur 
Seyton came in great agitation to our house ; 
he found me alone in the drawing-room, and 
told me that he had received a summons from 

VOL. II. I 
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bis father to meet him at Borne, and that he 
was obliged to leaye Fkxenoe the next daj. 
He caDed me his ' dear EDincHr/ and in the 
most earnest mamier oonjined me to write to 
bim at Rome, as be was miserable to leare me. 
I was very sorry to part, bat comforted him with 
the hope of soon meeting again, and prcmused 
that I would soon write. He wnmg my hand 
at parting, and pressed it to his fips. ' Fare- 
well/ be said, *we shall alvrays love each 
other — shall we not, Ellinor f 

" I was startled by his words, and did not 
answer. After he had gone, I remember that 
I sat musing for some time. I had read love- 
stories — was I really in love with Arthur 
Scyton ? I supposed that I was, for I felt so 
sorry ho was going, and I hoped so much to 
meet him again. 

** A few days afterwards, according to my 
promise, I wrote him a letter, telling him all 
the little events that had happened since his 
departure. I remember also saying that I 



^ 
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missed him very much in my walks and rides, 
and that the time would seem long till his 
return. I signed myself 'your affectionate 
E. V.' 

" It was of course very wrong, and unlike a 
well-educated girl, to write this letter without 
mentioning it to my father ; but as I told you 
before, I was sadly spoiled, and always went 
my own way, without consulting him. 

^* A few days afterwards came a letter to me 
from Arthur Seyton. To my surprise it con- 
tained a passionate declaration of love, entreat- 
ing me to be his wife, ' by our mutual affec- 
tion, &c/ It was the first declaration of the 
kind I had ever received, and I took the letter 
at once to my father, who was much annoyed. 
I told him all that had passed between me and 
Arthur Seyton ; he was more angry than I had 
ever seen him, when I told him that I had 
written to Mr. Seyton. He made me feel that 
I had been unmaidenly and forward ; he spoke 
forcibly of the dangers of giving encouragement 

I 2 
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to yotmg men, and desired me to dismiss from 
my thoogbts one whose delicate health and ex- 
treme youth must be an insuperable barrier to 
all ideas of the kind. He wrote rather a sharp 
answer to Mr. Seyton to this effect. 

^ 1 shed many tears at the time — I began 
to &ncj that I was really in lo^e with the 
young man, and that I was very hardly used 
by my father. I was naturally proud, how- 
ever, and his lecture on propriety made such 
ail impression on me, that henceforth I became 
very reserved and cold in my manner, so much 
so, that I have got the character, as you know, 
for being haughty and repulsive. 

'' About a month afterwards we heard of the 
sudden death of Arthur Seyton, at Rome. 
He had broken a blood-vessel. I was much 
shocked and distressed, but I remember won- 
dering to find how soon the painful feeling 
wore away, and asking myself if I could really 
have loved Arthur Seyton. At the same time 
I cherished his memory, and infinitely preferred 
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the recollection of him to the crowds of young 
men who fluttered about me when I came out, 
and was sought as both rich and beautiful. 

" Last winter Mr. Temple again appeared at 
Florence. He followed me everywhere, though 
I tried to show him as much as possible that 
his attentions were disagreeable to me. He 
would not be repulsed. At last he made a 
formal proposal, and I refused him. For a 
moment he seemed almost frantic, then sud- 
denly his manner changed ; he made the most 
passionate protestations of love, and said that 
if I did not return his affection then, he should 
endeavour by a life's devotion to soften my 
heart, and that as long as he had breath he 
should never resign the hope of possessing me. 
He parted from me with great self-control, 
but I could see that his pride was deeply 
wounded, and I have always since then had 
an instinctive dread of Jasper Temple. 

"The following spring we went to England, 
and in London I met Colonel Disbrowe. I 
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had not been long in his society without feel- 
ing the charm. Shall I confess it to you P I 
fear that even before he cared about me, this 
proud breast had been subdued. I love at 
last, Lucy, with all the powers of my being ; 
may God grant that I love not too engrossingly, 
for sometimes I think that it is idolatry to re- 
gard any human being as I do Richard Dis- 
browe. And yet I fear him too. When I 
hear his lofty thoughts expressed in glowing 
language, when I look up at those proud eyes, 
and see the flash of scorn at what is mean or 
foolish, my spirit quails, and I ask myself if I 
am worthy the love of such a noble nature." 

Lucy sighed. 

" Ah ! dear friend, I see that you feel for 
me," continued EUinor, " though you cannot 
picture to yourself the love that fills my heart, 
you can feel for and sympathise with me." 

Lucy's eyes were as usual cast down ; she 
did not speak, but a faint colour rose in her 
cheeks. Ellinor did not notice it ; she went on. 



^ 
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" Yes, Lucy, I am not clever as he is. I 
have not read as Clarice has — I cannot talk of 
books and the world, brilliantly and wittily, as 
she does. I often feel painfully my own in- 
feriority, but I know that he loves me with 
all my faults, and I was happy, oh ! so deeply 
happy, when one day he happened to tell me 
that he was naturally of a jealous disposition, 
and that he should be relieved if I could assure 
him that I had never loved before. 

" I did so readily ; but hardly had the words 
passed my lips when the recollection of my 
girlish attachment to Arthur Seyton came to 
my remembrance. I felt afraid to speak at 
the moment, for I dreaded being lowered in 
his estimation by the confession. He went on 
,to say that he could only be satisfied by a first 
love, and could not brook the idea of my having 
had any former affection. 

'^ It seemed harder to speak then ; but I was 
going to tell him all, when we were interrupted, 
and I put off my confession till the morrow. 
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But when the morrow came I was less able to 
make my confession : a dreadful idea crossed 
my mind that perhaps he would despise me, 
he would think that I ought to have told him 
at first, and would withdraw his love and con- 
fidence. I delayed the painful task of telling 
him from day to day, because I feared, yet 
loved him so much. 

" Ah ! Lucy, I see by your face you think I 
was very wrong ; you would not have acted 
thus. But remember that you have a beloved 
mother, to whom you could go for advice and 
counsel. I have no mother— -nobody to whom 
I could open my heart. Alas ! for me !" 

A tear stole down EUinor's cheek as she 
spoke. 

" I did not intend to deceive," she continued ; 
" I fully resolved to tell him all some day, but 
I delayed from a fooUsh fear, till that meeting 
Ivith Mr. Temple the other evening at Lady 
Selwyn's. I then discovered from his manner 
that he knew all that had passed between 
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Arthur Seyton and me, and aware as I was of 
his enmity, 1 dreaded the dangerous use he 
might make of his knowledge, to do mischief. 
Colonel Disbrowe was so much annoyed on 
seeing my agitation, and showed so much 
jealousy, I became more alarmed, though I 
knew that I had done nothing really wrong, 
except in withholding the truth from him at 
first. I reserved to tell him everything at our 
next meeting, but unfortunately he left town 
the next day for Woodcote, and I did not see 
him again till .yesterday. 

" You know the events of yesterday. 1 see 
through Mr. Temple's wicked scheme to rouse 
G)lonel Disbrowe's jealousy, by means of the 
letter which he has in his possession. II is 
indeed time that Colonel Disbrowe should 
know aU ; would that I had had courage ,to 
tell him at first. Oh 1 Lucy, if he should cast 
me off, and say that he cannot love or respect 
a woman who has deceived him." 

Lucy endeavoured to soothe Ellinor. She 
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allowed that her friend was to blame in not 
having been perfectly open with C!olonel Dis- 
browe in the first instance, but comforted her 
by the belief she entertained that a full con- 
fession of this youthful and girlish affaire 
would not be the cause of more than passing 
displeasure. "He will be angry, dear EUi- 
nor," she said, " but more from your want of 
candour than from any jealousy of the poor 
young man for whom you never felt anything 
like a real attachment. Rely upon it, all will 
yet be well ; only be perfectly open, tell him 
everything, and I believe that you and he will 
still be very happy." 

" Ah I would that you may be right !** said 
ElCnor. 

" Your story reminds me of a novel of Miss 
Edgeworth's I have lately read," continued 
Lucy, "in which the hero makes the same 
declaration about first love, and the heroine, 
like you, is afraid to confess that she has had 
a former attachment." 
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' ''Well, I suppose that things happen in 
real life sometimes that we read of in books/' 
said Ellinor, who was by no means a great 
reader. 

" I have had little experience in such mat- 
ters/' replied Lucy, colouring, " and I cannot 
fancy that my brother Henry, for instance, 
would care whether his wife had loved before 
dr not ; but a high-minded man like Colonel 
Disbrowe — " here Lucy's voice faltered — 

"I mean — that is — I doubt not that his 
ideas of what love ought to be are very 
exalted/' 

" They are indeed ! Oh ! if you could only 
hear him speak on the subject." 

" I remember," Lucy went on, " Clarice 
telling me that Herbert once said he could 
never have married a woman who had had any 
former affection, so I suppose that the brothers 
have the same lofty standard of love/' 

" They seem to agree in all their ideas," 
said Ellinor ; " but tell me, Lucy, I have never 
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read the story you mention. What became 
of the heroine afterwards ?" 

'' Ob ! she went on from one falsehood to 
another, till she had woven a tangled web 
from which it was impossible to extripate her- 
selfy and her husband when he discovered her 
systematic course of deceit was on the point 
of separating from her." 

''How dreadful I" exclaimed EUinor, her 
cheeks growing yet paler. " Oh 1 indeed, 
Lucy, I have not acted thus. It was no false- 
hood to say that I had never loved before, for 
my girlish fancy for Arthur Seyton was not 
real love ; but still I know that I ought to 
have been perfectly honest with him, to have 
told him all that passed between me and 
Arthur. I was afraid — I wanted — what was it 
that I wanted, Lucy ?" 

" Moral courage,*' suggested Lucy. 

" Yes, moral courage, I wanted. He, who 
is all noble candour and frankness, will justly 
be displeased by my weakness ; yet believe me. 
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I should not have married him without first 
making my confession. I expect him here 
every moment, and then I shall tell him all — 
of the letter too, I can recollect almost every 
word of it — and I do think, something whis- 
pers me that after all he will, perhaps, for- 
give me ; he is so kind, so good, and oh ! 
Lucy, he loves me so much !" She leaned her 
head on Lucy's shoulder. " Do you think he 
will forgive me, dear ?" 

Lucy turned to look at the lovely face of 
her friend. A strange conflict of emotion ap- 
peared to agitate her for a moment. 

" Oh ! beautiful Ellinor, who could resist 
you?" And then disengaging herself from 
her friend's arm, Lucy burst into tears. 

" What is the matter, my dear Lucy ?" said 
Ellinor, surprised. 

Lucy murmured. something about not feeling 
well ; she was walking hastily away, when sud- 
denly the door was thrown open, and Colonel 
Disbrowe entered the room. His face was 
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pale, his countenance was agitated. EUinor 
gave one glance at her lover, rose from her 
seat, and sank down again. She knew that 
the crisis of her fate was come. 
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CHAPTER X. 



AN OLD LETTER. 



Colonel Disbrows did not greet EUinor 
in his usual manner when he came into the 
room. He strode forward, and his voice 
sounded hoarse when he spoke. 

'' I have come to know, Ellinor, if you 
wrote this letter." 

He put a letter into her hand : he had great 
self control, but it was evident that though 
he made a violent effort to appear calm, he 
was watching her countenance with painful 
eagerness. 

EUinor became very pale, and her hand 
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trembled so much, that she could hardly hold 
it. Yes, there it was ! She saw with painfiil 
distinctness the direction in her own hand, to 
" Aethdr Sbyton, Esq. 
" Poste Bestante, 

" Rome/' 

She could notice that the paper of the en- 
velope looked yellow and worn, as letters do 
that have been kept for some time. Confes- 
sion was now too late : he knew all, but not 
from her. 

" I did write that letter,'' she said in a ' low 
voice. 

Colonel Disbrowe's chest heaved. **Ah! 
EUinor, 1 would have given my right hand to 
hear you say you had not written it ; but you 
confess it. You, who I thought good and 
pure as an angel, could condescend to such 
falsehood and concealment." 

" I did not intend to deceive you, it was 
no falsehood," murmured EUinor, *^ but I was 
afraid." 
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** Afraid P' he exdaimed with a curling lip, 
'' were you afraid to be honest ? afraid to speak 
the truth, Ellinor ? Could you assure me that 
you had never loved before, and yet have writ- 
ten such a letter as thisP" He took the 
letter from her, and crumpled it in his hand. 

She did not speak : her head sank on her 
bosom. 

''After this, Ellinor, I fear that all confi- 
dence is at an end between us. Suspicion 
and love can never live together." 

Ellinor's pride was roused at last : though 
her heart seemed breaking, she mustered 

strength enough to say, *' It is better then 

that we should part. Colonel Disbrowe. With 

the mean opinion you 'have of me, we could 

never be happy together." 

He did not reply for a moment, but gazed 
on her in mournful silence. 

*' Yes, Ellinor, it is better to part than to 
make a sacred covenant with doubts in the 
heart. I cannot respect where I have been 

VOL. II. K 
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once deceived : my trust, my confidence are 
gone. But oh ! EUinor, say that you did not 
write that letter. I could forgive the rest. I 
know that you were young — that you had no 
wise friend to advise you." 

" You accuse me of falsehood. Colonel 
Disbrowe/' she said ; '' but I am not false 
enough to deny what I have done. I did 
write that letter." 

The stem expression of his face returned *• 
there were rigid hnes about his mouth, which 
spoke of an unalterable resolution. 

" Then, Ellinor, there is nothing more to 
be said. We must part. Forget that I have 
ever crossed your path. May God bless you 1" 
— his voice faltered — " To-morrow, if my life 
is spared, I go abroad on my way to India." 

He flung the letter on the ground, wrung 
her hand, and walked hastily out of the room. 

Lucy, who had left the room on his entrance, 
heard the door shut, and hastening to her 
friend, was greatly alarmed to find her lying 
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pale and senseless on the sofa. She rang the 
beUy Miss Vivian's maid was summoned, re- 
storatives were applied, and animation gradually 
returned: she was carried up stairs to her 
room, and lay for some time with closed eyes, 
on her bed, while Lucy watched her anxiously. 
At last, with a slight shiver, Ellinor opened 
her eyes, and fixed them on her friend's face 

" Can I do anything for you?" asked Lucj?, 
gently. 

" No, thank you, but perhaps it is better to 
leave me quite alone, dear Lucy. Do not let 
my father know yet ;" and Ellinor turned on 
her pillow with a deep sigh. 

Now, while Miss Vivian was lying thus in 
her room, and Lucy watching her, one of those 
curious trifles occurred, which, small and in- 
significant as they seem to us, do often be- 
come the instruments of great events for weal 
or woe in the wonderful machinery of human 
life. The letter which Colonel Disbrowe had 
brought to Ellinor had fallen to the ground. 
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when he left the room, and in the confusion 
of her fainting and being carried up stairs, 
it was forgotten. 

The housemaid came into the room to ar- 
range it, as was her custom in the middle of 
the day, and seeing the letter on the floor, she 
picked it up and laid it with a little pile of 
papers which Mr. Vivian had been sorting that 
morning, and bad left on the writing-table. 

Mr. Vivian entered the room a short time 
afterwards, and taking his pile of letters from 
the table, he placed them all together in his 
writing desk ; this he locked and carried to 
his study. 

Thus, when in the afternoon of that day 
EUinor begged Lucy to look for the letter 
which had been left in the drawing-room, it 
was not to be found. Lucy searched every- 
where, but without success. Upon inquiring 
from Mrs Bankes, if she had seen the letter, 
that lady replied, *' she feared that she might 
have unintentionally destroyed it, as in going 
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into the room after lunch, she had found the 
fire (it was a chilly June day) nearly out, and 
bad taken some letters from the waste-paper 
basket to rekindle it. She supposed the 
papers had been thrown there to be destroyed, 
and was afraid that EUinor's letter might have 
been among them, as she had not noticed the 
directions of the papers she had burned. Both 
EUinor and Lucy concluded, therefore, that 
the letter had been destroyed. The knowledge 
did not cause any emotion in Miss Vivian : 
she felt stunned and cold, as if neither joy nor 
grief could ever affect her again. 

Notwithstanding EUinor's wish, Lucy was 
unable to prevent Mr. Vivian from discovering 
the events of the morning. When his daugh- 
ter did not appear at luncheon, he naturally 
inquked for her, and by degrees he found out 
from Mrs. Bankes and Lucy all that had oc- 
curred. His indignation was excessive. He 
said that Colonel Disbrowe had behaved very 
ill ; he had always feared the temper of the 
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haughty soldier, and now his misgiviDgs 
proved well-founded. It would have been 
much better if Ellinor had listened to him at 
first, when he wanted to dissuade, her from 
the marriage. Now, however, it was all over, 
she would live with him for the rest of 
his life; but his duty as a father required 
that he should inform Colonel DLsbrowe that 
the affair was entirely broken off, and that 
he must entertain no hopes for the future. 

He wrote accordingly to Colonel Disbrowe 
the same evening, to tell him that he must 
consider his engagement with Miss Vivian at 
an end, as under no circumstances would he 
allow his daughter to unite herself with a per- 
son of a jealous and imperious temper. It was 
some relief to write this letter, and to reflect 
that his darling child would not now be sepa- 
rated from him. 

Mr. Vivian went to EUinor's room, and was 
much affected when he saw her lying so pale 
and sorrowful on her sofa. He told her of 
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his letter to Colonel Disbrowe, and asked if she 
had anything to suggest. She shook her head. 

" Have you any present to return ?" he 
asked. " You should not, I believe, keep any 
gage d'amour when an engagement is broken 
off." 

Hlinor looked down on a magnificent eme- 
rald ring she wore on her finger, which Colo- 
nel Disbrowe had given her some time ago. 
He had chosen an emerald, because, he said, 
" that green was the colour of constancy and 
truth." She sighed as she drew it from her 
finger. 
. " I have only this, papa," she replied. 

" Well, my dear, give it to me, and I will 
return it. I am sure you would not wish to 
keep it now." 

He kissed her forehead, promised to send her 
some globules of a composing nature for the 
night, and returned to his study, when he en- 
closed Ellinor's ring in his letter to Colonel 
Disbrowe. 
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" My daughter concurs in my sentiments/' 
he wrote, ^' and she wishes me to return the 
enclosed, which she can no longer keep/' 

Colonel Disbrowe received the letter and 
the ring, and felt that t^he last link between him 
and Ellinor was broken. 

He had many preparations to make before 
his meeting with Mr. Temple on the morrow, 
and his intended departure for the Continent 
afterwards. Edward Byng came to him with 
a serious face, to tell him of Mr. Temple's repu- 
tation as a duellist : he listened calmly, and 
prepared for the event of his not surviving the 
meeting. He wrote a few lines to Herbert, 
telling him that his engagement with Miss 
Vivian was broken off, and that if he survived 
the morrow's meeting, he should at once go 
abroad, to Lord Castleton at Vienna, and 
thence proceed to India. He bade Herbert 
and Clarice a tender farewell, saying he should, 
probably, never see them again in this world. 

Captain Montagu, who had accepted the 
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office of second to Mr. Temple, without know- 
ing who was to be his opponent, would gladly 
have evaded his promise when he found that 
Colonel Disbrowe was the man ; but having 
once given his word, he could not retract. 
His connection with the Disbrowes alone was a 
reason for not being mixed up with the affair : 
as it was, he looked forward to the morrow 
with unfeigned disgust. 

The morning appointed for the meeting was 
lowering, and rain fell at intervals. The dank 
smell and chilly feeling in the air were not cal- 
culated to raise the spirits of even the gay and 
thoughtless. Of the two men who were driving 
along the Hounslow Road in a Hansom cab, 
one was too deeply involved in his schemes of 
hatred and revenge, to give much attention to 
outward things. The other wore an air of deep 
depression: how bitterly he cursed the day 
that had introduced him to the man who sat 
by his side ! How keenly he reproached him- 
self for the ease with which he had allowed 
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himself to be fascinated, and hurried to his 
ruin! He wondered at the weakness which 
had bound him hand and foot ; smd when he 
remembered the anguish which his folly had 
already cost his family, he trembled to think 
of his present situation, which might result in 
a charge against himself of being concerned in 
the murder of a man whom he really respected, 
and who was closely connected with his family. 

On they drove, and both were startled to 
find themselves far advanced upon the heath, 
so absorbed had each been in his own thoughts. 
Another cab was at the place appointed. No 
greeting passed on either side : they walked 
to some distance from the road, the rain falling 
fast. 

The seconds stopped, and by silent consent 
intimated that a convenient spot was gained. 
The usual preliminaries were settled ; the sig- 
nal was given ; Colonel Disbrowe fired in 
the air. 

" Hold, sir !" shouted Henry Montagu — but 
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as he spoke Temple fired^ and Colonel Dis- 
browe fell. 

Montagu run up to Temple in violent agita- 
tion — " If Colonel Disbrowe dies, you are a 
murderer. I will give my testimony against 
you wherever I meet you. A more deliberate 
aim I never saw." 

Temple was pale as death; a glance of 
triumph gleamed from his dark eyes, yet he re- 
tained all his self-possession. 

" Do not agitate yourself my dear boy, nor 
utter absurdities. My finger missed the 
trigger, for the truth is, I was rather out of 
nervfe. As the wound appears serious, I had 
better move away. Will you come with 
me?" 

" No — I now speak my last words to you. 
I cast aside all consequences of the mischief 
you can do me. Do your worst ; I hold no 
communication henceforth with you." 

" Fooir* muttered Temple, as he walked 
quickly away. He got into his cab, and two 
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hours afterwards he was pacing the deck of a 
vessel which sailed for Antwerp. 

Henry Montagu ran to the place where 
Colonel Disbrowe was sitting on the ground, 
partly supported by Mr. Byng — pale, and 
bleeding from his arm and breast. 

" Is the wound dangerous?" he whispered, 
drawing Byng aside. 

" I trust not ; but I would to God we had 
not yielded to their entreaties to have no sur- 
geon with us. The ball has passed through 
the fleshy part of the arm, and has grazed his 
breast, but I hope no great mischief has been 
done." 

"May I speak to him?" asked Henry. 

" Yes." 

Henry went up to Colonel Disbrowe, who 
held out his hand. 

** I rejoice to hear we may hope that no 
serious injury has occurred ; and I come to ask 
your forgiveness for acting as second to one 
who has forfeited all title to be called a man 
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of honour. It was hard enough to be obliged 
to act at all against you, whom I so much 
respect, but that I should have assisted a 
villain, who has made a deliberate attempt to 
murder you, fills me with grief and shame/' 

" Montagu," said Disbrowe, with a faint 
smile, " do not distress yourself; you. have 
acted lik^ a man of honour ; and, I trust, this 
mornihg's work will help to break the tie be- 
tween you and Temple." 

" It is broken already," said Montagu. 

Mr. Byng now interposed, and insisted on 
removing his friend to Hounslow Barracks. 
The young men would not allow him to walk, 

but carried him between them, Mr. , 

the surgeon of the 10th Hussars, was prompt 
and skilful — and in a few minutes satisfied 
all parties that no dangerous wound had been 
inflicted, as the breast had been only grazed 
by the ball. 

The greatest sympathy was evinced by every 
officer of the regiment. Colonel Disbrowe 
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was well known to them all ; they had served 
with him in India, and great was the rejoicing 
when the surgeon's favourable report was made 
known. 

Mr. enjoined perfect rest, and as it 

was still early morning, Colonel Disbrowe lay 
down upon a bed as soon as his wound was 
dressed. 

To Mr. Byng's dismay he announced his 
intention of starting that evening for Folke- 
stone, in order to cross by the steamer for 
Boulogne. In vain Byng urged the rashness, 
or rather madness of traveUing with his wound 
still open. The surgeon threatened personal 
restraint at first ; but, seeing that his patient 
was determined, and fearing to cause fever by 
stopping him, the worthy man was obliged to 
give way. 

The same evening, therefore, Colonel Dis- 
browe, with an expression of suffering on his 
countenance, (which, however, did not arise 
from bodily pain), was seated in the rwlway 
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carriage with his friend Byng, who would not 
leave him, on his road to Folkestone. When 
they arrived there, he appeared so weak and 
ill, that he yielded at length to Byng's en- 
treaties, and consented to remain at Folke- 
stone that night. Early the next morning 
the travellers crossed to Boulogne ; but there 
Colonel Disbrowe became seriously ill, and 
was unable to proceed further. Mr, Byng 
nursed him tenderly, his patient refusing pe- 
remptorily to allow his brother to be written 
to. At the end of a fortnight Colonel Dis- 
browe was able to proceed on his journey to 
Paris. 
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CHAPTER XL 



MR. LATTMEr's visit. 



Herbert Disbrowe arrived in town just as 
his brother was leaving it. He was hastening 
to Colonel Disbrowe's lodgings when he met 
Henry Montagu in St. James' Street, who told 
him all that had occurred. His first impulse 
was to follow his brother to Boulogne, but 
the business of the morrow prevented this 
step. 

It was with de^p pain that Clarice heard 
from Herbert, two days afterwards, that the 
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engagement between his brother and EUinor 
Yiyim was suddenly broken off. He had seen 
EUinor, he wrote, and had been touched by 
her silent grief. She would not enter much 
into the subject with him. "Colonel Dis- 
browe is right," she said, "we could never 
have been happy together. She should ever 
feel the greatest interest in his happiness, 
but their en^ement was entirely at an end." 
He saw that the affair was hopeless at pre- 
sent. 

Clarice wrote to EUinor kindly and tenderly, 
saying she trusted all would yet be weU. Lady 
Montague invited her to Beaulieu, but this 
invitation was refused; she wished for com- 
plete soUtude and entire change of scene, and 
persuaded her father to accept Mrs. Stapleford's 
invitation to Staunton, her place in Westmore- 
land. 

The duel between Colonel Disbrowe and 
Mr. Temple was much talked of in the world, 
and exaggerated, as such stories always are. 

VOL. II. L 
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Ellinor only heard that her lover had been 
slightly wounded^ and had started immediately 
for the Continent. Formerly it would have 
been deeply galling to her proud heart to 
know that she was the subject of conversation 
everywhere, but now a deep apathy seemed to 
have fallen over her, she appeared to have lost 
all interest in the common affairs of life^ and 
Mr. Vivian, alarmed by her pale cheeks and 
languid manner, decided to take her to a 
warmer climate, probably the south of France, 
for the winter. He begged Lucy to accom- 
pany his daughter to Staunton ; she was 
anxious to return home, but sympathy for 
Ellinor induced her to accede to his request, 
as he promised not to detain her long. 



Clarice, meanwhile, was recovering slowly. 
Dr. Comofen limited his visits to three per 
week. 
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You may, in general, discover a great deal 
of the real characters of people from their 
treatment of their medical attendants, and from 
the sort of Doctor they prefer. 

Lady Selwyn had always made much of 
Dr. Comofen, and was pleased to make him a 
kind of father-confessor to her smallest phy- 
sical ailments. Clarice disliked him extremely ; 
she thought him a pushing, extortionate little 
man, who was always ready to make an excuse 
for a visit to Beaidieu, and she had often been 
doubly annoyed when, by his well-timed visit, 
he procured himself an invitation to dinner, 
and they had to endure his prosy gossip all 
the evening. It now required all Mrs. Simcoe's 
management to make her obey his directions, 
and her delight on getting well was doubled 

by the knowledge that she had escaped from 
his pulse-feeUng hands. 

Herbert fully entered into her feelings. ** I 
understand," he said, " now, why our ancestors 
called doctors 'leeches,' it must have been 

L 2 
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from their intense capacity <^ stickisg to 



one/' 



As Clarice became well encfogli to sit op 
in her dressing-room^ she observed^ with con- 
cern, her mother's pale and anxious face ; her 
father's harassed looks : she sought in vain to 
fathom the mystery. Mrs. Simcoe watdied 
her with dragon-like vigilance, and hardly 
allowed her even to read Mr. Disbrowe*^ 
letters. He told her that he had lost no time 
in ordering baby's hat and coat, and one or 
two other necessaries; but that his golden 
fortnight had dwindled down to a single day, 
for, on entering into the arbitration, he found 
the matter too clear to admit of a real dis- 
pute. He had, therefore, made the contend- 
ing parties arrange their diflFerences in two 
hours, to the deep disgust of the counsel and 
attornies who had anticipated a long and pro- 
fitable fight, not expecting so young an arbi- 
trator to be able at once to disentangle their 
ingenious webs. 
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Nurse^ who had quarrelled with Mrs. Simcoe 
because she was not allowed free entrance to 
her darling, one day found the dragon nodding 
over the fire, with the infant in a sound sleep 
on her lap. The opportumty was too tempt-, 
ing, and she, crept softly into the room, where 
Mrs. Disbrowe was lying on a sofa. 

" Nursey," said Clarice, stroking the hand 
of the afEectionate creature who knelt by her 
side, ^^ tell me what is the matter with you 
all ? Papa and mamma look so ill and anxious, 
and as for you, Nurse, your hair has grown as 
white as snow." 

Nurse burst into tears, and by degrees 
Clarice extracted from her the whole truth. 
The old woman's keenest sympathies were all 
bound up in her favourite " Master Henry." 

"The Captain'p coming to-morrow, you 
know, ma'am," she said, '^ and I am sure I 
dread the sight of his dear face. To think of 
him being obUged to leave his own right- 
ful home, to see the stranger in these 
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old halls. Oh I dear, it will be the death of 



me. 



tt 



'This is, indeed, dreadful!" exclaimed 
Clarice, clasping her hands nervously together. 
" Oh ! Nurse, if my mother would only speak 
to me herself ; but, perhaps, she still thinks 
me too young to confide in." 

" Oh I no/' sobbed poor Nurse ; " she only 
thought that you should not be troubled before 
you are stronger, with all this sad business. 
And bless me, here have I been and told you 
all about it, Miss Clarice, and the month not 
turned yet. Oh ! dear, I think this poor old 
head of mine is going, what with trouble and sor- 
row, and the packing, and pickling and preserv- 
ing all coming at once !" Here Nurse sobbed 
so loud that Mrs. Simcoe's slumbers were dis- 
turbed, and in another moment she appeared 
in awful majesty at the door. 

Nurse was conscience-stricken; she saw 
Mrs. Disbrowe's excited and tear-dewed face, 
and knew she had done wrong. This time 
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she cowed before Mrs. Simcoe's imperious 
glance. 

" Indeed, ma'am/' she said, quite humbly, 
"Mrs. Disbrowe would hear all about it." 

Mrs. Simcoe deigned no reply ; she waved 
her hand, and pointed to the door, and poor 
Nurse, quite crest-fallen, skulked out of the 
room. 

The dragon then turned to Mrs. Disbrowe, 
but to her surprise, that young lady rose from 
her seat, and stood upright, calm and firm, 
before her. 

" Mrs. Simcoe," she said, " I am now quite 
strong, and I do not intend to be kept up here 
any longer like an invalid. I shaU go down 
stairs this evening.'* 

The imperious Simcoe was thunderstruck at 
this announcement. She would willingly have 
given composing-draughts and sedatives, and 
made her refractory patient lie up on the sofa -, 
but there was an expression of determination 
in Mrs. Disbrowe's face which she had never 
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seen there before. She knew that her reign 
was over, and that her best policy was to re- 
sign quietly. She told a few frightful stories 
of the effects of imprudence, as she fastened 
Mrs. Disbrowe's dress ; but observing that her 
conversation was not attended to, she became 
sulkily silent, and contented herself by wiap- 
ping up the young lady in shawls sufficient for 
a journey to Siberia. 

That evening Clarice heard frt)m her mother 
a full account of the sorrow that Henry's fc^y 
had brought on their house. She heard that 
they were to leave Beaulieu in a month ; that 
the place was to be let for five years, and would 
probably be taken by Mr. Barrett, a rich city 
man, an acquaintance of Sir Charles Selwyn's. 
It was a relief to Lady Montagu to open her 
heart to Clarice. 

The nejit day Captain Montagu arrived. 
The meeting between him and his parents was 
painful. Henry's sorrow and contrition were 
deep, but he had shown m much weakness of 
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character^ they were forced to confess that they 
had lost all confidence in him. Before his 
arriyal, Henry had written to his father, re- 
questing him earnestly to cut ofi^ the entail, 
and to sell Beaulieu. He could not bear, he 
said, to see his father and mother straitened 
in their comforts for his sake ; if they would 
be content to give up the old place, a sufficient 
sum might be realized to enable them to live 
elsewhere in affluence. "Sir Hugh indignantly 
refused ; he would rather die, he declared, than 
sell the estate which had belonged to his an- 
cestors ; he was distressed that such an idea 
could have entered Henry's mind. 

There was now no alternative. It was 
hoped by the family advisers that by letting 
Beaulieu for a few years and living eco- 
nomically, the estate would come round, and 
that Sir Hugh might be able to return there, 
though never to live again in the magnificent 
style of former days. 

Henry was deeply touched by his mother's 
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tenderness, his father's forbearance ; he made 
a solemn vow, not alas ! for the first time, that 
no power should ever again induce him to 
yield to temptation. Lucy returned to Beau- 
lieu a few days after Clarice's release from the 
Simcoe usurpation, and the sisters now thought 
only of lightening the cares, and cheering the 
spirits of their beloved parents. 

One fine afternoon, when all the family 
were out, except Mrs. Disbrowe, Mr. Latymer 
called. It was the first time that Clarice had 
seen him since that momentous day when she 
had gone to Chillinghurst after his accident. 
She was sitting alone in the drawing-room 
when her old friend entered. 

She was shocked by the change in his 
appearance; he looked ten years older, the 
thin hair about his temples had become snow* 
white, his eyes were sunken and dim. As he 
advanced, he took her hand, while an expres- 
sion of deep feeling passed over his face. 

He, too, found Clarice altered : a year had 
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made a change in her. The fresh bloom of 
girlhood was somewhat dimmed, perhaps by 
her illness ; her features looked more defined. 
A little lace cap concealed the rich abundance 
of her brown tresses. * The soft blue eyes were 
raised to his with the dreamy expression he 
loved so much. 

'^ I am so glad to see you, Mr, Latymer." 

Her voice rang sweet and clear as ever, the 
sound awoke tender echoes in his heart. 

" And I to see you, Clarice,'' he answered. 
" I should have come sooner to inquire about 
you, but I have not been well." 

"I am SO' sorry; what has been the 
matter?" 

" Nothing of consequence," he said care- 
lessly. " I am growing old, I suppose. But 
now, my dear Mrs. Disbrowe, I am so glad to 
have found you alone, for I want to ask you if 
there is any truth in the report which has 
reached me, that Beaulieu is to be let." 

" I fear it is too true," replied Clarice. 
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Mr. Latymer uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise. " Is it possible ?" he said. " I was 
aware that Sir Hugh had been much harassed 
by Henry's folly and extravagance ; but I did 
not imagine there could be any necessity for 
such a measure as this."' 

'' I know that I may confide in an old Mend 
like you, Mr. Latymer," said Clarice ; " you 
shall hear the whole truth." She then pro- 
ceeded to inform him of the circumstances 
with which the reader is already acquainted. 
Mr. Temple's name was unavoidably brought 
in, as the tempter who had induced Henry to 
play after his resolution against it. 

Mr. Latymer shook his head, and looked 
much distressed. He seemed to know the 
history of his kinsman's late proceedings, of 
his duel and flight afterwards, better even 
than Clarice. ** It is grievous to think that 
one so nearly connected with myself should 
have brought this misfortune on your family, 
Clarice," he said. '' I can only think of one 
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thing/' he added, after a pause, '' and it shall 
be done." 

" I know all your kindness/' replied she ; 
'* but remember that all the pride of all the 
Montagus is concentrated in my father." 

" It will be a difficult matter, certainly/' he 
said, " but I rely on Sir Hugh's old friendship, 
and I hope that you, Clarice, will not disap- 
prove of the plan I am about to propose." 

She thanked him, and he rose to take his 
leave. 

" But you must see baby before you go, 
Mr. Latymer," she said. Clarice was begin- 
ning to understand and to be proud of her 
little son. He smiled, and the bell was rung. 
Mrs. Simcoe appeared shortly, carrying in 
state the youthful Disbrowe. 

Mr. Latymer had never beheld so young an 
infant before : he put on his spectacles slowly, 
and inspected it much as he would have done 
some rare specimen of natural history. The 
baby who was beginning to lose the violent 
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redness of complexion common to young in- 
fants, opened a pair of round blue eyes^ and 
stared at him solemnly. 

It was Clarice's child, so Mr. Latymer 
bent over, it, and gently kissed the little 
hand that emerged from the knitted shawl. 
*' Health and happiness attend thee, my little 
man/' he said : '^ I am no judge of babies, 
but I have no doubt that this is an uncom- 
monly fine specimen of the ffenm homoy 

"A sweet infant, indeed, sir," ejaculated 
Simcoe. 

Mr. Latymer expressed proper gratitude for 
the pleasing spectacle of baby, and took his 
leave of Clarice; having first slipped some- 
thing into Mrs. Simcoe's hand which procured 
him the complimentary appellation of " a very 
nice gentleman." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



LEAVING BEAULIEU. 

Shortly after Mr. Latymer's interview 
with Clarice, Sir Hugh received a letter from 
him containing the kindest, most delicate 
offers. He only shook his head, however ; he 
could not receive assistance from anybody : he 
had already refused generous proposals of a 
like nature from Sir Charles Selwyn, and he 
could not accept them even from an old friend 
like Mr. Latymer. Touched as he waa by the 
kind feeling which these offers displayed, it 
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was the bitterest part of his present position 
to be subjected to them. His mind was made 
up to leave Beaulieu. As the time approached 
for carrying this resolution into efiFect, Henry, 
with characteristic selfishness, deserted his 
family : he was distressed by various trying 
scenes, and gladly accepted an invitation to 
shoot grouse in the Highlands, leaving Mr. 
Disbrowe to take the place he ought to have 
filled. Herbert became, indeed, Sir Hugh's 
right hand ; he thought of and for, him and 
Lady Montagu. 

A house was taken for the family at Bourne- 
mouth, as it was thought that the mild sea- 
breezes would be beneficial to Lady Montagu. 
Her chief care and anxiety were for Sir Hugh : 
"the sacrifice to herself was nothing," she 
said, " in comparison to the pain of seeing him 
obliged to leave the home of his forefathers." 
He, in the same degree, thought only of her : 
he was nervous and fidgetty, as was his way 
when his feelings were excited; but he con- 
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troled himself in this respect more than usual 
for her sake. 

It was touching to see the devotion of 
this aged pair to each other. More beauti- 
ful than the ardent demonstrations of youth- 
ful love^ are the tender, silent attentions of a 
venerable couple who have passed, hand in 
hand, through life's varied scenes of joy and 
sorrow, and who cling yet closer together as 
the evening shadows warn them that the part* 
ing hour draws near. 

Lucy had received a pressing invitation 
from Mr. Vivian and Ellinor to accompany 
them in their foreign tour : they proposed to 
winter at Nice or Rome. Lucy would have 
decUned, as she was unwilUng to leave her 
parents at such a time ; but her mother per- 
suaded her to accept the invitation, as she 
thought that travelling would be of service to 
her daughter who had not looked well for 
some time, and as the Disbrowes were to go 
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to Bournemouth, Lady Montagu declared that 
she could weU spare Lucy. 

At last the day arrived when the family were 
to leave Beaulieu. As the weather was hot 
and sultry, Mr. Disbrowe had arranged for the 
whole party to travel by an evening train to 
London, where they were to stay a few days 
before proceeding to BoumemoutL Lucy was 
to meet the Vivians there, and to start at once 
for Calais. 

There was one universal wail in the country 
round when the fact became known that the 
Montagues were leaving Beaulieu, for they 
were beloved and respected by all. The hardest 
part of theii* trial consisted in the numerous 
leave-takings with the affectionate people who 
surrounded them. 

The day wore away, that sultry August day, 
which seemed interminable to Clarice. It was 
near seven o'clock, and the old family barouche 
stood at the door. All the horses. Sir Hugh's 
chief pride and delight, had been sold, and a 
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pair of miserable posters appeared where the 
four bright bays had been accostomed to stand 
so proudly. — A crowd of villagers had col- 
lected round the entrance to see the last of 
"the family." Many of the women were 
weeping, the men looked sad, and even the 
little children had grave and thoughtful coun- 
tenances. 

As the clock struck seven, Sir Hugh ap- 
peared on the wide stone steps, with Lady 
Montagu leaning on his arm. When he saw 
the crowd of sympathising faces, he paused 
and appeared about to address them, but only 
an inarticulate sound was heard. The colour 
mounted to his face, he shook his head, waved 
his hand kindly to them all, and followed his 
wife into the carriage. 

Mr. Disbrowe helped Clarice and Lucy, who 
did not conceal their tears, into the carriage, 
and then mounted the coEich-box, where he 
was soon afterwards to be seen with that in- 
fallible recipe for calming the feelings of the 
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lords of the creation — a cigar ! They drove 
away, followed by the blessings and prayers of 
the poor. 

A second carriage followed, containing the 
Disbrowe infant and his nurse, Mrs. Buckle, 
and some other servants. Poor Nurse's howls of 
grief were terrible to hear ; the women were 
overcome by them, and one of them went into 
hysterics on the spot. 

" There goes * the real gentleman I" ex- 
claimed one ; " never said a harsh word to 
anybody." 

" His hand always open to the poor," said 
another ; " we'll never see the like of him 
again, and Til pray for the day that brings 
him back to us !" 

Lady Montagu's discerning charity was not 
forgotten; but Sir Hugh's unthinking libe- 
rality, which had contributed so much to the 
necessity for their leaving BeauUeu, was, in the 
eyes of the Merston villagers, the greatest of 
virtues. 
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No word was spoken by the occupants of 
the barouche as they drove through the village, 
and began to ascend the wooded hill which 
led from that happy valley to the world be- 
yond. The setting sun lit up the valley, and 
its parting rays tinged with golden light the 
rich woods that rose above the fantastic gables, 
and towers of Beaulieu Court. Clarice was 
roused from her despondency by an exclama- 
tion from Sir Hugh. 

" There are those gipsies again ! I 

turned them out of the parish twice, and here 
they are again ! If I did not fear being late 
for the train, I would have them committed — 
a set of vagabonds — ^breaking down fences, 
and stealing poultry." 

Clarice and Lucy started up as he spoke, 
and there, standing under the shadow of the 
trees, they beheld the dark-browed gipsy 
woman whom they remembered so well to 
have seen the evening before Clarice*s wed- 
ding. As they passed she fixed her bold black 
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eyes upon them, and, with a mocking smile, 
she raised her hand and pointed towards 
the western sky* 

As they gazed, the sun sank behind the 
woods of Beaulieu. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



THE ESTRELLE PASS. 

We must transport the reader to the bright 
skies and clear air of the sunny south — to 
the picturesque did city of Avignon, in whose 
best inn the Vivians were quartered for the 
night, en route for Cannes, where they pro- 
posed staying a month or two, till the weather 
became suflBciently cool to allow them to 
travel into Italy. 

It was evening, but the air was still sultry . 
Not a drop of rain had fallen for some weeks 
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past : the ground was parched and dry : the 
grey olive trees looked greyer and more shri- 
velled than usual ; the vines were dusty, and 
even the blue waters of the rapid Rhone 
were shrunk in their bed, leaving the banks 
cracked and dry in many places. The narrow 
' streets of the old city were thronged with 
people who had not ventured to stir out till 
sunset. Mr. Vivian had gone to take a con- 
stitutional walk with Dr. Gresbach. Ellinor 
and Lucy sat alone in the saloon of the inn, 
looking down from the window on the olean- 
ders in full flower, which stood in large tubs 
in the court below. 

Miss Vivian, as we have said, seemed to 
have lost all interest in daily life, she appeared 
to live in an inward world, from which it was 
difficult to rouse her. Her lovely face was 
thin and worn ; the dark eyes looked unna- 
turally large ; the lips were compressed as if 
from pain. Lucy had noticed with concern 
the change in her friend, and she determined 
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to rouse her, if possible, from the dangerous 
state of despair into which she had fallen. 
She would have made this effort sooner, but for 
a certain reserve and self-consciousness which 
rendered it painful to approach the subject. 
She had watched EUinor sitting for some time 
with her eyes fixed on vacancy, looking more 
like a beautiful statue than a living, breathing 
mortal. At last Lucy spoke. 

"Would you like to walk, EUinor, this 
lovely evening?" 

EUinor shook her head. " I would rather sit 
stiU here. I am afraid you must think me very 
idle, but aU exertion is painful to me now." 

"This should not be, dear," said Lucy, 
taking her hand. " May I speak to you, EUi- 
nor ?" she added, gravely. 

Yes, I always like to hear you speak." 
But I am not going to say anything you 
wiU like to hear. It grieves me, EUinor, to 
see you give way thus to despair." 

" Despair ! yes, I do despair," exclaimed 
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EUinor, passionately ; " what have I to live for, 
now that he who was my life has gone ?*' 

Lucy was surprised by this, sudden out- 
burst. " My dear Ellinor/' she said gently, 
'' I cannot bear to hear you talk thus : forgive 
me if I say that such language sounds like 
ingratitude to the Father in Heaven who has 
given you so many blessings in this life/' 

" Ah ! Lucy, you do not know what I suffer. 
I have been sometimes tempted to wish my- 
self a Roman Catholic, that I might take re- 
fuge v\2L cloister from this troubled life, and 
wear out my days far from the world, in soli- 
tude and prayer. I should not, at least, be 
forced to wear a mask, and to smile when my 
heart is breaking." 

" And do you think that your heart would 
ache less under a nun's habit, or that God 
would accept your prayers when an idol usurp- 
ed His shrine ? No, belieye me, you cannot 
escape from yourself; all you can do is to 
struggle against such overpowering feelings." 
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" I have tried, but all in vain," replied El- 

linor. 

" My dear friend,'' qontioued Lucy, " if yoi; 
ask God's help you vrill be strengthened in 
the strife. Believe me that life is a precious 
gift, which was never intended to be wasted 
in the indulgence of selfish grief. Try to 
exert yourself, make some effort, do some little 
thing for the good of others, and I am certain 
that the slow, dull pain in your heart will be 
relieved." 

" Slow, dull pain !" exclaimed EUinor., 
" Ah ! Lucy, how well you describe it — surely 
you must have known that torture yourself, 
pr you could not speak thus." She fixed her 
large eyes on Lucy's, who quailed beneath her 
earnest gaze. 

A sudden suspicion crossed Ellinor's mind> 
" Tell me, Lucy, am I right ?" she asked with 
sudden interest. 

Lucy turned away her head. " Spare me," 
she said faintly. 
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" I tell you everything, Lucy, will you not 
confide in me ?'' said Ellinor, trying gently to 
draw her friend towards her, as she spoke. 

** Never," replied Lucy firmly; but she 
turned now, and met Ellinor's gaze calmly. 
"If I too have indulged in dreams, EUinor, 

s 

I have been enabled by God's help to awake 
and arouse myself — ^the struggle is past. I 
know that the confiict may be hard, but, trust 
me, such feelings can be subdued without the 
abandonment of life's active duties." Lucy's 
eyes brightened, and an expression so holy 
and beautiful, lit up her face, that EUinor was 
struck, almost awed. 

" Oh ! teach me to be like you, Lucy," she 
said humbly. 

" No, you can be far better, far nobler, than 
I am. Only try, dear ; always remembering 
that you can do nothing without His gra- 
cious aid, who hears the cry of the fainting 
soul. Will you endeavour to rouse yourself 
from this state of morbid despair, and make 
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an effort to cheer your poor father, who is 
evidently much distressed by your despond- 
ency ?" 

" I will try, if God will hear my prayers. 
But oh ! Lucy, surely it is not wrong to love, 
else why did He implant such feelings in our 
nature ? If I had felt that I deserved Colonel 
Disbrqwe's treatment of me, I think I could 
have borne it better; but he has pimished my 
faults too heavily. I often think,"' she con- 
tinued, " of his words — * If you could say that 
you had not written that letter, I could forgive 
the rest." Now there was nothing in that letter 
that could have displeased him, beyond the 
fact of my having written it." 

" It is strange," said Lucy, " that we could 
never find the letter." 

The entrance of Mr. Vivian at this moment 
prevented any further conversation ; but Lucy 
rejoiced to see that she had made some im- 
pression on her friend. EUinor appeared to 
make more exertion during the following 
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day, and was again tenderly thoaghtful for her 
father. 

It was one of those cabn evenings peculiar 
to the south of France, when all nature seems 
to sleep, and the deep colour of the sky be- 
cames solemn in its intense blue. The heat of 
the day had been so oppressive, that the travel- 
lers ' deferred their journey over the Estrelle 
Pass till evening. The ladies had left the car- 
riage, which proceeded slowly up the steep 
ascent, dragged by six miserable horses. They 
wandered into the thicket by the road side, 
gathering handfuls of the wild mjrrtle, ar- 
butus, and other fragrant shrubs and flowers, 
for wliich the pass is famous. Lucy was de- 
lighted to find some honeysuckle, which, she 
said, reminded her of Beaulieu. It was tempting 
to walk under the shadow of the verdant cork 
trees, and tall stone pines, and to pick up the 
great fir cones and delicate green mosses be- 
neath. But Mr. Vivian was afraid to lose sight- 
of Ellinor ; and if she disappeared for a mo- 
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ment, his head was stire to emerge anxiously 
from the carriage wiridow, till her white dress 
gleamed out again from among the trees. The 
travellers had not observed the sun set, but 
they were warned of the approach of night ere 
they reached the summit, by the lengthening 
shadows and twilight gloom. While the horses 
stopped to take breath, before descending the 
pass, Lucy looked round with delight on the 
wild and beautiful scene. 

Akeady a soft mist concealed the peaks of 
the distant mountains — the winding valleys 
and broken tops of the lesser hills beneath, 
were bathed in deep blue shadows — a strange 
dim world of mystery seemed to lie around. 
• The summit of the pass was bleak and bare- 
but the air was still " the breath of the sweet 
south ;" and though copier and fresher than in 
the valley below, it fanned Lucy's cheek softly, 
and came laden with delicious odours from the 
pine forests. 

Almost unwillingly the young ladies took 
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their seats again in the carriage ; the postilions 
cracked their whips, and scrambled down the 
pass at a furious rate. 

Darkness had fallen round the travellers, 
when they drew up at a little post-house, em- 
bosomed in lofty chesnut trees, to change 
horses and Ught the lamps. Another carriage 
was already at the post-house, but Mr. Vivian's 
carriage pulled up before it, and some wrangling 
arose between the respective couriers as to who 
should get the best horses ; the courier of the 
other carriage was, however, called off by his 
master who stood under the chesnut trees, 
wrapped in a large cloak, and partly concealed 
by the darkness. 

Ellinor sat watching with some degree of 
interest a little hump-backed postilion, bar- 
gaining beforehand with Mr. Vivian's courier 
about the bonne main he was to receive. The 
light of the lamp which the courier held fell on 
the little man's face, revealing a countenance 
that Rembrandt would have delighted to paint. 
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At last the important affair of the donne main 
was settled: the .angry courier swore at the 
little man for not getting off quicker. He 
rushed to his horses, was hoisted into his 
saddle, cracked his whip, and shouted wildly, 
" Hn route !" The horses darted forward, the 
carriage rushed along. 

Was it a vision that Ellinor saw ? — or did 
she really behold, as the carriage lamps lit up 
the road-side for an instant — the form of 
Bichard Disbrowe ? 

She started from her seat, uttered a low 
cry, and fell back again into the corner of the 
carriage. 

"What is the matter, Ellinor?" said Mr. 
Vivian. 

" I only thought — I fancied — that I saw 
somebody I knew at the post-house ; but, per- 
haps, I was mistaken." 

" You could not see anybody distinctly in 
this light, my dear ; what can you be dream- 
ing of?" 
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Ellinor did not answer, and Mr. Vivian 
sank back into his usual carriage slumber. 
If Mrs. Bankes had been there, her cu- 
riosity would not have been so easily satis- 
fied; but she had started for Cannes, early 
in the morning, with her maid. Lucy was, 
as usual, too discreet to ask questions at 
the time. 

The descent of the pass was rapid, as the 
hump-backed postilion did not spare his horses, 
and when they reached the valley, Ellinor let 
down the window of the carriage, and looked 
out into the night. The moon had risen over 
the rugged shoulder of the mountain, and now 
shone with tranquil light on the sleeping earth. 
Ellinor glanced up the road ; it was all soli- 
tary — a long white line^ only broken by occa- 
sional shadows from the trees which hung over 
it. She sighed, put up the window again, and 
drew a plaid closer over her father. Half an 
hour more, and she could see by the moonUght 
a faint line of sea in the distance — it w^s the 
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Mediterranean. Then came olive-grounds and 
vineyards, with white villas dotted among 
them; then high white walls — and the car- 
riage stopped at the gate of the ch&teau, 
which Mr. Vivian's friend, Lord Brandon, had 
placed at his disposal, during his stay at 
Cannes. 

Soon after their arrival, the friends stood in 
the balcony of the chateau, looking out over the 
moonlit sea, and the perfumed garden below. 
There EUinor, in an agitated voice, confided to 
Lucy that she had seen Colonel Disbrowe, 
wrapped in a large cloak, standing under the 
chesnut trees at the post-house. She saw his 
face distinctly ; he was pale, and was looking 
steadily into the carriage. 

Lucy was alarmed by EUinor *s story, for she 
began to fancy that her friend's mind was un- 
settled. She tried in vain to persuade her that 
it was impossible, as Colonel Disbrowe was 
still at Vienna. Ellinor persisted in her belief. 
The vision, if vision it was, appeared of great 
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service to her, for she became less listless: 
there was more light in her eyes^ more anima- 
tioD in her countenance than Lucy had seen 
for some time past. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



BOURNEMOUTH. 



The Montagus were by this time settled at 
Bournemouth, in a small cottage which barely 
held them and the Disbrowes. 

Henry joined the party there after a fort- 
night's grouse shooting in the Highlands. No- 
thing could be more exemplary than bis con- 
duct at this time. He submitted to the dis- 
comforts of a small establishment with a sweet- 
ness that charmed his poor mother, and he 
devoted himself to her in every possible man- 
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ner. In the morning he was seen drawing 
her chair on the sands, carrjring her parasol or 
camp stool, or sitting at her feet, reading to her 
in a shady comer of theii* little garden. In the 
evenings he drove her in a low pony phaeton. 

The influence of such attentions from her 
favourite child produced a wonderful effect on 
Lady Montagu, and did more to restore her 
health than all the doctor's prescriptions of 
the last ten years. 

Again a soft colour tinged her cheek. 
Strange to say, she was happier in the little 
lodging house at Bournemouth than she had 
been for some time past in the stately splen- 
dour of Beaulieu, and had more appetite for 
a plain mutton chop dressed by the red hands 
of a country cook, than she felt of late for all 
the delicate, high-seasoned fare of that accom- 
plished artiste, Boisson. 

Sir Hugh seeing the improvement in his 
wife, became more resigned to the change ; but 
it was still severely felt by him. To him 
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there was one paradise on earth, and that 
was Beaulieu. The loss of his accustomed 
pursuits weighed heavily also ; but he strove 
to appear cheerful, and day after day he might 
be seen mounted on the strong brown cob, 
which Henry had bought in for his father at 
the sale of his stud, with Clarice at his side 
on a quiet pony, sent her by Sir Charles Sel- 
W3m. Mr. Disbrowe accompanied them, and 
many a long ride they took over those golden 
sands, only returning when the sun sank low 
in the western sky, 

Clarice's baby was a great interest and 
pleasure in the house. It grew and throve 
and Clarice was " framing for a good mother," 
as Mrs. Buckle expressed it. Herbert rarely 
received letters from his brother. He wrote 
shortly after his arrival at Vienna, but without 
giving particulars of himself. In his last 
letter. Colonel Disbrowe said that he had 
given up the idea of going to India, and 
had some thoughts of returning to England. 
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The arrival of the Charltons at Bourne- 
mouth broke in upon the quiet of the little 
family group. Mr. Charlton had been ill, 
his lungs were said to be aflfected ; and when 
the doctors ordered the sea air of the south, 
Margaret was thankful to propose Bourne- 
mouth. Her request might not have been 
granted, however, if Mr. Charlton had not 
made the fortunate discovery that house rent 
was cheaper there than at most south country 
bathing places. The presence of Margaret was 
a real delight to her family, and her sweetness 
more than counterbalanced Mr. Charlton's dis- 
agreeable qualities. Indeed, Sir Hugh was 
surprised to find himself amused by the wran- 
gling between the boatmen and Mr. Charlton 
about the price of fish ; and he slily told Lady 
Montagu that he thought their son-in-law's 
lungs must be pretty strong, to waste so much 
breath upon such trifles. 

At the end of October the party at Bourne- 
mouth dispersed. The Montagus were glad 
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to escape from the draughts and smoky 
chimneys of their little lodgings, for their 
promised visit to the Selwyns at Eamham. 
The Disbrowes returned to town, and Mr. 
Charlton was left with his patient, gentle 
Margaret, alone at Bournemouth for the 
winter. 

Herbert and Clarice were once more settled 
in Wobum Square, at the beginning of No- 
vember, but it must be confessed, with hearts 
less light than they were a year ago. There 
was an evident weight on Mr. Disbrowe's once 
gay and elastic spirits. The truth was, that 
he did not ** get on'* in his profession. He 
had been more than eight years at the Bar 
without making any real progress. An oc- 
casional brief or two had given hopes of busi- 
ness, which had never been fulfilled, and even 
Herbert's ardent spirits began to be damped 
by continual disappointment. 

He had laboured on, long and patiently, in 
his subterranean den, filled volumes of prece- 
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dent books, and by degrees flattered himself 
that he was interested in the dry details of 
the law books. Perhaps, after all, his heart 
was not sufficiently in his work, for his fine 
sense was, it is true, often shocked by the non- 
sense gravely uttered by the legal sages. Per- 
haps his home was, as his friend Stuart had 
said, too comfortable, his wife too kind — but 
at any rate the fact was certain, Mir. Disbrowe 
did not " get on." 

He could not resist sometimes contrasting 
the by-gone days — when a fewgentlemen form 
ing the most pleasant club in the world, divided 
the business of the Midlland Circuit — with 
the present, when the only safe road to briefs 
is either to manage to be son of a thriving attor- 
ney, or nephew to a sonless solicitor — or, if na- 
ture has denied these great gifts, to have re- 
course to art, by marrying the daughter of one 
of those potentates ; and as a preliminary step 
to that consummation, to gain admission into 
his office as articled clerk. 
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Herbert's University education was decidedly 
a barrier to his progress. 

The want of money was now often keenly 
felt by him. It grieved him to see Clarice 
poring with anxious face over her household 
books, and wearing faded gowns and shabby 
bonnets. With every wish to economise, Her- 
bert and Clarice had no experience; many mis- 
takes were made, and they were cheated by 
servants and tradesmen, as unworldly people 
will be, while the world lasts. All this preyed 
on Herbert's health. He was listless and 
feverish for some days ; a slight cold neglected, 
produced dangerous results. An inflamma- 
tory attack set in, and when Dr. was 

sent for, he shook his head, and alarmed Cla- 
rice by his grave looks. 

" You do not think Mr. Disbrowe in any 
danger, I trust ?" she said, trying to still the 
beating of her heart. 

" Not in immediate danger, I hope," re- 
plied the doctor, " but one cannot tell what 
turn the disorder may take." 
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Sick at heart, utterly miserable, Clarice 
watched that night by the bedside of her be- 
loved husband. It was her first real trial, her 
first draught of that bitter cup of which all 
must drink, sooner or later, in this earthly pil- 
grimage. Hitherto life had been all sunshine ; 
now she was suddenly called upon to gird up 
her strength, and to encounter the pitiless 
tempest. 

Morning dawned — the invalid was rather 
worse than better. Clarice wrote a few des- 
pairing lines to her mother and to Colonel 
Disbrowe, and after another night of tearless, 
speechless agony, old Nurse arrived, having 
been sent by Lady Montagu. But not even 
to Nurse would Clarice delegate her right of 
watching and tending .the beloved. Though 
her tender frame was sinking with the racking 
anxiety, the weary watching, she could not be 
persuaded to rest. 

But we must draw a veil over the scenes of 
that darkened chamber — such scenes are too 
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sacred for description. Suffice it to say that 
after a few dj^ys of alarTning illness, Herbert's 
disorder took a favourable turn, and on the 
fifth day the doctor pronounced him out of 
danger. Then Clarice fainted away, and was 
carried to her bed by Nurse. She did not, 
however, remain there long, and Herbert 
thought her face was as the face of an angel 
when she appeared again at his bedside, and 
kneeling down, thanked God for His great 
mercy. 

Slowly, but surely, Herbert recovered. But 
a great change was visible in Clarice from 
this time* In those hours of silent vigil, 
while she had wept and prayed in anguish of 
heart by the sick bed of her husband, it 
seemed as if a veil had been withdrawn from 
her eyes, and she had beheld the awful reaUty ' 
of life. Hitherto the world had been a fairy- 
land for her ; she had basked in its sunshine, 
she had gathered its fruits and flowers, and 
now she saw and acknowledged in humbleness 
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and contrition of heart that there was a higher 
and hoUar life — even the Christian life of self 
denial, into which, notwithstanding her baptis- 
mal vow, she had never entered — she confessed 
that, engrossed by her temporal happiness, she 
had too mnch forgotten the " things which 
are unseen and are eternal/' 

She came out of her trial refined and purified 
even as gold out of the funmoe. She had 
learned that earthly love, howevar pure, how- 
ever spiritual, must be sanctified and chastened 
by an aU-pervading sense of religion, if it 
would hope for peace here, and an eternity of 
happiness hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATA. 



After staying a month at Cannes, the 
Vivians went on to Genoa, where a villa had 
been engaged for them. It was in a lovely 
situation, surroupded by orange-gardens, and 
commanding a glorious view of the fair town 
of Genoa, and the sparkling sea beyond. 

Ellinor had been more cheerful of late. 
Perhaps Lucy's advice had made some im- 
pression on her ; perhaps the vision she had 
seen in the Estrelle pass had some effect ; but 
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certain it was that the dull look of despair had 
vanished, and she evidently strove to interest 
herself in the daily affairs of life. 

One day, at the end of October, Ellinor sat 
on a low stool at her father's feet, in the 
verandah of their house. She had been read- 
ing to him, and the book had fallen from her 
hand. 

" This Italian weather makes me idle, papa/' 
she said, " there is a dolce far nieide in the 
very air of this southern land." 

" So I think, my dear/' replied Mr. Vivian, 
who after a plentiful breakfast was accustomed 
to sit for an hour or two ruminating in his 
arm-chair. "I feel singularly indisposed for 
exertion." 

" I sometimes doubt, papa," continued Elli- 
nor, " if it is good for you or me to lead such 
idle, pleasure-seeking lives, with no object but 
our own comfort and enjoyment." 

Mr. Vivian was startled to hear such novel 
sentiments from his daughter. " Surely, EUi- 
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nor,*' he said, *' the pursuit of health is a laud- 
able object in life." 

'' Certainly, to those who are really ill ; but 
do you know, papa, I have been struck lately 
by your healthy, robust appearance. You are 
growing quite fat, I think ;" and she stroked 
his cheek playfully as she spoke. 

It was quite true ; Mr. Vivian was growing 
corpulent. He looked surprised and pleased. 
''I attribute the change partly to a new 
medicine that Gresbach is giving me, and 
partly to the feeding properties of my native 
air. 1 actually gained four pounds in weight 
during my stay in England, and I have not 
lost it since." 

'' That is a great argument in favour of the 
English climate/' said EUinor, 

" Well, so it is ; and if I had not thought the 
change desirable on your account, I should 
have been content to remain in England this 
winter.*' 

" Then, dear papa, I am sorry you quitted 

VOL. IT. o 
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it on my account, for nothing would please me 
more than to be in England now ; I feel sadly 
the useless life I am living here, and that at 
Wentdale I might do some good. Think of 
our poor people, our schools — ^how long we 
have neglected them." 

" No doubt, EUinor, the presence of a land- 
lord on his estate is always desirable, and I 
have been a sad absentee." 

" Then, dear papa, do consider if it would 
not be desirable for us to return to England, 
instead of going on to Rome, this winter/' 

*' Return to England at the end of Oc- 
tober ! — it would be madness !" exclaimed 
Mr. Vivian. 

*' Indeed, I think not — you acknowledge 
that you gained in weight during your abode 
in England, and as far as I am concerned I 
am certain that my health and spirits would 
both gain by a return to our own country." 

" That is a great consideration, my dear," 
said Mr. Vivian, looking fondlyat his daughter's 
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pale, beautiful face ; " but I must consult 
Gresbach before promising anything." 

The oracle was accordingly consulted, and 
to Ellinor's relief, he gave his consent ' to the 
return. The fact was, that Dr. Gresbach had 
discovered many sterling virtues in the English 
climate. He was an ardent lover of the good 
things of life, and since he had smacked his 
lips over the turtle and venison of a lord 
mayor's feast, and had ascertained the merits 
of " Chester cheese and London borter," he 
had come to the conclusion that England was, 
after all, the finest country in the world. He 
had heard delicious rumours of the luxuries 
that groaned on the rich man's board at the 
season of Christmas, and was seized by a 
desire to judge* for himself if the barons of 
beef and barrels of ale, the fat turkies, the 
brawn and the mince-pies deserved the enco- 
niums that had been lavished on them ; and 
now an unexpected opportunity of gratification 
arose. Dr. Gresbach therefore did his best 

o 2 
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to confinn his patient in hiB wish to ntam to 
England for the winter. 

The Doctor's consent gained, the thing was 
settled at once. Wonderfol to rdate, of the 
five persons who had left En^and with the 
expectation of wintering at Borne; not one 
regretted the change of plan. Locjr was de- 
lighted with the prospect of returning to her 
family. If, perchance, there was a deeper 
fci'ling mingled with Miss Vivian's vrish to 
return to her " schools and "poor people," we 
shall not betray it. 

The Vivians' departure was hastened by a 
letter which EUinor received from Miss Thorn- 
ton (the only young lady Mend she possessed* 
with the exception of Lucy), who was passing 
through Nice on her way to nurse a sick 
brother at Malta. She could only stay two 
days at Nice, and hoped that EUinor would 
be able to meet her there, as it was long since 
they had been together. 

In consequence of this letter, Ellinor sug- 
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gested to her father that she should start at 
once for Nice, in the steamer, accompanied by 
Mrs. Bankes, while he could take the land 
journey by the Comiche road, which of course 
was longer, with Dr. Gresbach and Lucy. Mr. 
Vivian demurred at first to the arrangement ; 
but as EUlinor was usually a good sailor, and 
would be well taken care of by Mrs. Bankes, 
he yielded, as there was no good reason to 
oppose her plan. 

^' I have got somewhere," he said, '* an ad- 
mirable prescription for preventing sea sick- 
ness ; it was given me by an old physician at 
Naples, and it would be well to have it made 
up, in case you should suffer." 

He sent for his writing-desk, and EUinor 
leaned over him, wliile he rummaged among 
his papers. 

*' Shall I help you, papa ?" she said, taking 
up a packet of letters. 

She untied the string that bound them, and 
was looking carefully for the prescription, when 
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suddenly her eyes fell upon a yellow-looking 
envelope. She started — could it be ? Yes — 
it was her letter to Arthur Sey ton. The colour 
left Ellinor's cheeks, as she silently detached 
it from the packet, and gUded from the 
room. She longed to be alone, to recover from 
the painful emotions which that ill-omened 
letter awakened. 

Ellinor flew to her own room, and threw 
herself into a chair. Slowly she opened the 
envelope, and unfolded the sheet inside. Again 
she started, the crimson blood rushed vividly 
to her face, her eyes dilated as she read. Well 
might she start and shudder ; well might her 
' cheeks burn with blushes, for the words she 
read in that paper were never written by her, 
though she saw what appeared to be her own 
handwriting. It was a love-letter of the most 
passionate nature, in which she was made to 
address Arthur Seyton with every tender epi- 
thet, and to end by consenting to elope with 
him in case her father should refuse his consent 
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to their marriage. The letter was signed, — 
'' Your devoted E. V." 

Astonishment and horror kept Ellinor spell- 
bound for some minutes after reading this 
letter. She saw at once that it was a base 
forgery, and believed that the author could be 
none other than Jasper Temple ; for she re- 
membered to have heard of his skill in copying 
writing. The direction of the envelope was 
certainly hers ; and she had no doubt that it 
was the original envelope she had sent to 
Seyton, as she saw that it had been sealed 
with her own seal; but the letter which it 
contained had been taken out — and this cruel 
forgery substituted in its stead. 

Soon, however, a ray of comfort began to 
dawn in EUinor's breast. Colonel Disbrowe's 
conduct was explained now ; his extreme grief 
and anger, when she declared that she had 
written the letter, were only too natural. A 
light was thrown upon what before had seemed 
so dark and mysterious. Perhaps some day 
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he might know of this cruel deoeptioD that had 
been practised on him, and his lave and re- 
spect would return. She sought for Lucy, 
and put the letter into her hand. Lucy's sur- 
prise and indignation equalled EUinor's ; but 
she rejoiced that Colonel Disbrowe's conduct 
was explained — and believed that all would 
yet be cleared up. 



The departure of Ellinor was arranged for 
the day but one following. She and Mrs. 
Bankes were to sail by the steamer for Nice ; 
while the rest of the party took the land route, 
a three days* journey. 

In the evening Miss Vivian and Lucy drove 
together in an open carriage, into the town of 
Genoa. After making some purchases of the 
silver filagree-work, for which the town is 
famous, Lucy expressed a wish to see the 
beautiful Church of the Annunciata again, be- 
fore leaving Genoa. 
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The shadows of twilight had ahready dark- 
ened the church, as the friends entered it. 
Mass was being performed at one of the side 
chapels ; tall candles blazed on a gorgeously- 
decorated altar, before an exquisite picture of 
the Madonna, by Guido. Two priests, in their 
splendid vestments, officiated at the altar, be- 
fore which knelt a girl in peasant's costume^ 
with a white veil thrown over her hea(J, and 
partly conceaUng her features. A wrinkled 
old woman, whose sobs and groans were 
audible, knelt by her side. 

There was something in this scene that in- 
terested Ellinor and Lucy, and they stood at a 
little distance in silence till the service was con- 
cluded. Then the elder priest spoke a few 
words to the old woman, who had risen from 
her knees ; and shortly afterwards he left the 
church, with his companion. The girl still 
knelt in the same immoveable attitude, till the 
old woman went to her, and gently touched 
her shoulder — then she turned, and Ellinor 
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beheld a face which had once been beautiful, 
but which was now wasted by sickness or 
sorrow. Feeling an irresistible sympathy with 
the poor girl, she spoke to the woman in 
Italian, and asked if her daughter was ill ? 

The woman informed her that Pepita — that 
was her daughter's name — had been engaged 
to be married to a young fisherman of (jenoa ; 
the day for the wedding was fixed, and he had 
gone on his last expedition with the coral find- 
ers, when a storm came on, and the vessel went 
down. " Pepita sank from that day," continued 
the old woman, '^ and she has never held up her 
head since. She hasmade up her mind to go 
into a convent. She is our only child, and 
her father is rich — and she might have other 
suitors, but she says that her heart is buried in 
the cold sea with Francisco : her only comfort 
is to come to the church, and pray for him. 
Once a week mass is said for his soul. — Pepita, 
speak to the lady." 

Pepita fixed her large melancholy eyes on 
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Ellinor : she was touched by the gentle expres- 
sion of the lady*s beautiful face — and when 
Ellinor put out her hand, the girl took it gently, 
and pressed it to her lips. 

*^ May God comfort you, my poor girl !*' said 
ElUnor. 

"Aye, He will comfort me — soon I shall 
go to heaven, and then I shall see Francisco 
again/' 

The girl sighed, drew her veil over her face, 
curtseyed to the ladies — then, taking her 
mother's hand, she walked slowly away. 
\ Ellinor was deeply moved by this little scene: 
"Always the same story," she said in a low 
tone, to Lucy — " love and sorrow — how sad is 
this life of ours I '* 

Suddenly she grasped Lucy's arm, her face 
became white as marble, and she leaned against 
the wall for support. Lucy, much surprised, 
looked in the direction in which Ellinor 
pointed, and through the gloom she saw the 
tall figure of a man, which disappeared imme- 
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diatdy behind one of the pillars. She tnrned, 
enquiringly, to Ellinor, — 

" Yes," said her firiend, " I have seen him 
again. For one moment I saw him leaning 
against the pillar — ^then he seemed to vanish 
from my sight — but I am convinced, Locy, 
that I have seen Colonel Disbrowe." 

Lucy looked round, but nobody the least re- 
sembling Colonel Disbrowe was to be seen : 
she did not remark a small side door near the 
pillar, where EUinor said she had seen him, 
through which it was possible he might have 
disappeared. The church was nearly deserted, 
only at the principal shrines knelt two or three 
worshippers. 

"It is impossible, my dear Ellinor,'* said 
Lucy; "your fancy deceives you." 

Ellinor only shook her head. The friends 
walked slowly from the church, and re-entered 
their carriage : they drove home in silence. 

Lucy might still have been under the im- 
pression that her friend's imagination had de- 
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ceived her with the belief she had seen Colonel 
Disbrowe ; but the next morning Dr. Gresbach 
came to her in a mysterious manner, and in- 
formed her that he was certain he had seen 
Miss Vivian's '' futur pasBe^^ as he wittily 
called Colonel Disbrowe, walking in the Strada 
Nuova. 

" I walked very fast after him, Miss Lucy, 
and just as I come up to him, he takes von 
sudden turn down a little street, and I see 
him no more ! " 

Lucy thought it best, however, not to men- 
tion this circumstance to Miss Vivian, as she 
feared to unsettle her at the moment of de« 
parture. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE NBTTUNO. 



At nine o'clock the next evening. Miss 
Vivian, accompanied by Mrs. Bankes^ went on 
board the steamer bound for Nice. 

There was great bustle of embarkation : 
Italian porters, screaming and swearing ; men 
and women struggling for the best places; 
servants and couriers wrangling together. 
Adolphe, Miss Vivian's courier, had secured a 
good place on deck for his mistress, and had 
arranged her shawls, and Mrs. Bankes', in the 
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most comfortable manner. A cabin on deck 
had also been engaged for the ladies. 

After half an hour of noise find confusion, 
the steamer at last weighed anchor, and 
danced merrily over the still waters of the 
bay of Genoa, for the Nettuno was " the crack 
boat" of the company, and the captain had 
made a wager to get into Nice harbour an 
hour sooner than any other steamer had ever 
accomplished the voyage. 

The night was dark, yet clear, — a true 
chiaro oscuro — and stars twinkled highly in 
the deep blue vault above. 

" How charming this night air is after the 
intense heat of the day !'^ said Mrs. Bankes, 
as she arranged herself for the fomth time on 
her shawls ; " but, my dear EUinor, why do 
you sit with your face to the other end of the 
vessel ? you get all the smoke by doing so." 

EUinor did not seem to hear Mrs. Bankes 
till the question was repeated, then she an- 
swered. 
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" I Uke sitting tlus way, tiiank yon, Mn. 
Bankes ; I meet the wind mxae." 

(Was that the only reason. Miss Vivian, 
why yoQ sat so still, with your eyes fixed on 
some dark object in the bows of the ship P) 

Though she appeared calm, !01inor's heart 
was beating wildly ; for there, leaning against 
the side of the vessel, she beheld the tall figure 
she had seen the previous evening in the 
Church of the Annundata, and, by the un- 
erring instinct of love, she knew that she was 
in the same vessel with Bichard Disbrowe. 

She watched him as he slowly paced the 
forecastle up and down ; she knew that he was 
watching her, though in the darkness she oonld 
not distinguish his features. He never ap- 
proached the stem of the vessel where she sat. 

Mrs. Bankes wondered at EUinor's silence ; 
she fidgetted about, and ordered some tea, 
which the courier brought. Ch^ri, who had 
nestled himself comfortably on his mistress's 
shawl and had fallen asleep, was disturbed by 
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Adolphe bringing tea; he stretched himself 
and began to trot about the deck ; then he 
disappeared. Presently, Ellinor heard him 
give a joyful bark, as if he had recognised a 
firiend, and he soon returned, wagging his tail, 
apparently much pleased with something he 
had seen. 

Ellinor took the dog on her knee and ca- 
ressed him ; she pressed her soft cheek again^ 
his smooth black head, and Ch^ri, who had 
been for some time rather neglected by his fair 
mistress, was so delighted by this unwonted 
demonstration that he jumped about and, in 
the exuberance of his joy, upset Mrs. Bankes's 
tea-cup over her black moire antique. 

But as soon as Ch6n had returned to her, 
Ellinor looked in vain for the tall figure in 
the forepart of the vessel ; it had disappeared. 

About eleven o'clock the wind began to 
whistle loudly; Mrs. Bankes said she felt 
chilly, and it would be prudent to retire to the 
cabin. Ellinor would willingly have persuaded 
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her to remain on deck, bat Mrs. Bankes was 
afraid of rheumatism, and carried her point. 
There was a time, and that not long ago, when 
Mrs. Bankes would have yielded to Ellinor, 
whose wishes had always been paramount; 
but of late. Miss Vivian had been learning the 
difficult art of self-discipline, and she now con- 
stantly surprised her old friend by giving up 
her wishes and plans to those of others. The 
ladies, therefore, repaired to their cabin on 
deck, where there were two berths. Mrs. 
Bankes stretched herself upon one of them, 
and soon a gentle snoring gave token of pro- 
found repose. 

Ellinor put on her white dressing gown; 
she knelt down and prayed, and then laid her- 
self on the other berth. Her heart beat high 
with a happiness she had never expected to 
feel again in this world. He was there — he 
was near her; perhaps in the morning she 
should see his face and hear his voice again. 
She did not look forward, it was joy enough 
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to know thus much. A sweet peace seemed 
to fall over her, such peace as she had not 
known for a long time. Tired and worn, but 
so happy, she fell asleep with her small hands 
crossed over her bosom, and a placid smile 
playing on her beautiful face. 

The wind blew fresh from the norths west, 
and the captain was pressing on with all 
the power of his engines to meet its resist- 
ance. A soft sea fog rose round the vessel. 

Colonel Disbrowe (for the reader has guessed 
that it was he) observed that no light had been 
hoisted, and knowing the reckless ignorance 
of Italian sailors, he asked the captain if he 
was not bound to hoist a light at night. 

"Si, Signore, but we never trouble our- 
selves with foolish rules ; the road is too wide 
for any danger of colUsion ; our look out a- 
head is excellent, and I find those lights only 
confuse us." 

Colonel Disbrowe was scarcely satisfied with 
this reasoning; a nervousness which he had 

p 2 
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never before experienced took possession of 
him, and the idea that dang^ impended over 
the being whom he still too deeply loved, 
would not be driven away. He paced the 
deck alone, glad that he was permitted to 
watch over her. The other passengers had 
gone to bed, and nothing broke the silenoe of 
the night but the dashing of the waves against 
the steamer's sides, and the wearisome ham- 
mering of the engines and the paddles. The 
brave soldier, however, still continued his 
monotonous walk from stem to stem, stopping 
now and then to look over the sides of the 
vessel at the bright phosphoric waves that 
danced away in their wakes. 

EUinor was asleep : she dreamed that she 
was in a little boat on the wide sea, alone with 
Richard Disbrowe ; he smiled upon her, and 
she was unutterably happy ; when suddenly the 
sky above became overcast, and a loud crash of 
thunder was heard ; another, and another peal ! 

She started up : was it thunder she heiard ? 
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that k)ud crashing sound ! Did she sleep or 
dream? 

Ah ! it was no dream, the dreadful sounds 
that met her ears. There were screams and 
cries ; a harsh cracking of timber ; and above 
all, the awful roar of waters. 

Mrs. Bankes started to her feet in terror. 
*• God be with us 1" she exclaimed ; " some- 
thing dreadful has happened !" She opened 
the door of the cabin, and rushed out to see 
what was the matter. 

Immediately afterwards there was a tre- 
mendous blow upon the door of the cabin, 
as if something heavy had fallen against it. 
ElUnor sprung up, and tried to open the door. 
It was fast. She turned again in the cabin, 
and stood with her hands clasped together. 
Though she trembled violently, love, stronger 
than fear, supported her in that awful moment. 
She knew that he whom she loved so deeply 
was near her; that he would save her if 
human power could : if not, they should die 
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together. Then she sank on her knees and 
prayed fervently. 

Now, above the cries and screams, and the 
roar of waters, came a loud hammering at the 
cabin door. Ellinor threw a large shawl round 
her shoulders, and sat on her little bed, still 
praying. After a few minutes of dreadful 
suspense, the door of the cabin was burst 
open, and Colonel Disbrowe stood before her. 

By the light of the littlelampthat burnt in the 
cabins she could see his face; it was pale as death. 

" Ellinor, you must come with ma'* 
She drew the shawl round her, and leaning 
on his arm, stepped out of the cabin. They, 
stood together on the deck. 

It was a fearful scene : a large steamer had 
run into the Nettuno, close to the paddle-box, 
and through her broken sides the waters were 
now rushing fast. Colonel -Disbrowe had 
worked with a frantic energy, almost amount- 
ing to despair, to sever the spar which in the 
collision had become fixed across the cabin 
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door. He felt the deck on which he stood, each 
moment nearing the level of the sea, and the 
image of Ellinor hopelessly imprisoned made 
him desperate, — but his strong heart never 
failed him. Precious minutes had elapsed, 
during which the seamen of both vessels 
exerted themselves manfully, and the affidghted 
passengers who had crowded to the upper 
decks of the Nettuno found themselves res* 
cued from a eatery grave at the moment when 
they believed all hope of escape was over. A 
boat had also been lowered from the Vesuvio, 
which picked up those who, in their frantic 
terror, had thrown themselves overboard. 

Colonel Disbrowe and Ellinor stood alone 
on the deck of the devoted vessel which was 
fast settling on the waters. The sailors had 
already saved themselves by climbing, with 
the help of ropes, into the Vesuvio, dreading 
every moment to be drawn under water by 
the powerful suction which a sinking vessel 
produces. Colonel Disbrowe's presence of 
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mind did not forsake him, though the waves 
were already washing the deck on which he stood 
supporting the drooping form of Ellinor, who, 
half unconscious as she was, had still a vague 
sense of his protection. She only felt that he 
was there — that he loved her still— and death 
seemed to lose his terrors. Oh ! .may God 
forgive that young heart if an earthly idol still 
usurped the shrine where He should reign alone! 

But there was no time to be lost. Colonel 
Disbrowe saw that there was but one chance 
of escape for her. 

"Courage," he whispered; "with God's 
blessing, I shall yet save you." 

He seized a rope which was hanging above 
their heads from the] bowsprit of the Vesuvio, 
and bound it round her and himself. Scarcely 
had he done so, when the deck of the Nettuno 
sank under their feet. 

They sank together into the foaming, surg- 
ing sea. Ellinor felt the cold waves dash over 
her head — she remembered no more. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



PERPLEXITY. 



Did Ellinor still dream ? She had a con- 
fased sense of seeing strange sights, of hearing 
rushing sounds; sometimes she beheld the 
face of Colonel Disbrowe, but it was stem and 
cold, and she wept as she watched its angry 
look ; sometimes she saw the form of Pepita 
kneeling in the Church of the Annunciata, and 
heard her melaiK^holy voice exclaiming that 
her heart was buried in the deep sea. Then 
she had a confused idea of the motion of a 
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carriage, and of being taken into a bedroom, 
but all seemed perplexed and bewildering. At 
last her consciousness returned; she opened 
her eyes, and looking round, found herself in 
bed in a darkened room. 

A soft footstep stole to her bedside, and she 
saw Mrs. Bankes draw aside the curtain with 
an anxious face. Ellinor tried to recall the 
past, and slowly the fearful scenes of the ship- 
wreck retraced themselves on her memory. 

" I have so many questions to ask you,*' she 
began in an agitated manner to Mrs. Bankes. 

Mrs. Bankes put her finger to her lips. " I am 
not going to talk to you, my dear Ellinor." 

" I will only ask one question then — are we 
all safe — is he — is Colonel Disbrowe safe ?" 

" Well then, I will just tell you that the 
Colonel is safe and well, and now I shall not 
answer another question, for the Doctor posi- 
tively forbade me to talk to you ; to-morrow 
you shall know all." 

Ellinor was satisfied. She took the com- 
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posing-draught that had been ordered for her, 
and Mrs. Bankes had soon the satisfaction of 
seeing her sink into a gentle slumber. 

The next morning EUinor awoke, feeling 
calm and refreshed: when Mrs. Bankes appeared 
at her bedside, she announced her intention of 
getting up and dressing. 

" But first/' she said, " you must fulfil your 
promise of telling me all that has happened, 
for my poor head is sadly confused. Justine 
^ obeys the doctor as strictly as yourself ; all I 
can learn from her is, that Adolphe is safe, that 
we are at Nice, and in the Hotel Victoria." 

" Adolphe, indeed 1" exclaimed Mrs. Bankes^ 
with an accent of indignation. " I give up 
Adolphe. But, however, my dear EUinor, I 
will explain all to you hs far as I can. When 
we were awoke by that awful crash, you will 
remember that I hurried out of the cabin to 
see what was the matter. Immediately that I 
found the dreadful situation in which we were 
placed, my first thought was for you ; I rushed 
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back to our cabin, but to my horror I found 
that a large beam of wood had fallen against 
the door, and that it was impossible to open 
it. I shrieked for help ; the first person I 
saw was Adolphe, I called out to him to save 
you. He looked frantic with terror. 

" ' I save myself first,' he said ; he turned, 
and I saw him no more. 

'^ Then I saw a man rushing to the cabin 
with a hatchet in his hand, with which he ap- 
plied vigorous strokes against the beam of wood. 

" ' God bless you !' I said, ' save her for the 
love of Heaven.' 

" He never spoke, but continued to hammer 
with great blows ; he seemed to have the 
strength of Hercules. I had just a moment's 
ghmpse of his face as the door of the cabin 
opened, and I saw that it was Colonel Disbrowe. 

** I had no time to be astonished, for I was 
suddenly seized upon and carried off in the 
arms of a great rough sailor. I screamed, but 
he said he was going to save me ; he was 
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dragging off my shawl, for he called out in 
English ' no encumbrances/ but my shawl I 
would not part with. It was my favourite 
yellow cashmere, that poor dear Captain Bankee 
brought me from India ; you know tow much 
I prize it, ElUnor. I struggled with him, and 
held it quite tight ; he caught me up in his 
arms again in the rudest manner, and after a 
great deal of pulUng and scrambling, he hauled 
me up on board the deck of the Vesuvio. I 
hardly knew where I was at first, but when I 
came to myself, my cry was for you. Nobody 
attended to me, so I scrambled on my feet as 
well as I could, for I felt weak and faint, and a 
most awful sight I saw ! Half-drowned people 
lying about in all directions, and the most dread- 
ful cries and screams of women and children. 

" In the midst of a crowd of people at the 
^ide of the deck 1 found you at last, EUinor, 
lying insensible,' or dead, as it seemed to me, and 
Colonel Disbrowe like a man distracted leaning 
over you. I saw him carry you himself into 
the cabin below, and put you on a sofa there. 
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" Everything was done that could be done 
to restore the life that seemed hanging by a 
thread. I shall never forget Colonel Disbrowe's 
face to my dying day, as he hung over you. 
At last I heard a deep ' Thank God ! she 
breathes I' He seemed to sob, and he turned 
away for a moment." 

Mrs. Bankes paused, for she saw that tears 
were rolling down Ellinor's cheeks. 

'' But I will tell you the rest another time, 
EUinor.'' 

" Oh ! no, tell me now, my dear Mrs. Bankes, 
it does me such good to hear you.'* 

" Well then, by degrees you came to your- 
self; you opened your eyes, but you did not 
seem to know anybody. They gave you some 
warm cordial, and then you dropped asleep. 

" Then I remembered that I was wet through 
myself — I suppose in getting on board the 
Vesuvio. I reminded Colonel Disbrowe that 
he was also completely drenched; he only 
smiled, that sweet smile of his, and said it 
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-wonld do him no harm, but be insisted on my 
drying my clothes. I did so, and lay down 
on a berth near. you, and he actually came 
himself, and brought me a glass of hot wine 
and water, and bade me drink it all up. Think 
of the Colonel taking such trouble for me! 
Then he looked at you lying calmly asleep, 
and breathing quite gently, and I never saw 
anything so beautiful and happy as his face 
looked. He kissed your Uttle hand that lay 
outside the great cloak they had thrown over 
you, and then he left the cabin. 

" I have since heard, that after he had fas- 
tened the rope round you when the steamer 
sank, that you and he were both taken up by a 
boat which had been lowered from the Vesuvio. 
" About noon of that day we got into the 
harbour of Nice, for though the Vesuvio was 
bound for Genoa, she was so much shattered 
by the concussion that the captain was glad 
to put into the nearest port. You were car- 
ried into a carriage, and brought to this hotel. 
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The doctor was sent for ; he said that your 
system had received a great shock, and that you 
must be kept perfectly quiet. Now you know 
all. At present I am only anxious about poor 
Mr. Vivian and Lucy ; if they should happen 
to hear of the shipwreck before they arrive, 
they will be in agonies of suspense. To-morrow, 
however, I hope that they will be here/' 

" I trust they may," said EUinor. " Ah ! 
Mrs. Bankes, how grateful we should be to 
God for preserving us aUve in the midst of 
such great danger." 

" We should, indeed, dear. We have had 
an awful lesson of the uncertainty of life — I 
am sure that we ought not to repine about the 
loss of our luggage, as our lives are safe— but 
I cannot help feeling a leetle sorry that your 
poor mother's diamonds had gone to enrich 
the treasures of the deep, EUinor. My pink 
topazes too, I was so nearly leaving them in 
London ; but then I thought if we went to 
Rome — having heard so much of the splendid 
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jewels of the Roman princesses — ^I should 
naturally like to have my pink topazes. Now 
they are all gone/' 

Ellinor did not seem to hear her old friend's 
tirade ; her eyes were closed, her lips moved 
as if in prayer. After a moment's silence, 
she said, " And have you seen Colonel Dis- 
browe since our arrival here ?" 

" To be sure I have, my dear. He scarcely 
left your door till the doctor gave a good ac- 
count of you last night. This morning — but I 
don't know whether I ought to teU you, EUinor.'' 

" Oh ! pray tell me," 

*' Well, this morning, after hearing my satis- 
£Bictory report, he told me in an agitated man- 
ner that he had received a sudden summons to 
England, and was obliged to return there im- 
mediately. He implored me to take the great- 
est care of you, shook hands, and left the 
room in great haste. A short time afterwards 
I saw him in a carriage and four, driving past 
the hotel at a furious rate." 

VOL. II. • Q 
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" And he left no message for me ?*' 

" No." 

Ellinor turned wearily on her pillow. Co- 
lonel Disbrowe's conduct was inexplicable. 
On the deck of the Nettuno, in the midst of 
danger and death, she had felt that he loved 
her : he had saved her life at the peril of his 
own ; he had since, from Mrs. Bankes's account, 
shown the most tender solicitude for her safe- 
ty; and yet, no sooner was the danger over, than 
he left her without a message, without a 
word ! It was clear that he had not yet for- 
given her. 

Then she remembered that in the few mo- 
ments they had been together on the deck of 
the Nettuno, he had not breathed one word 
of tenderness or affection : he had saved her 
life, it was true ; but would he not have done 
the same for any woman incapable of saving 
herself ? 

Ellinor sank again into despondency. After 
she was dressed, and had joined Mrs. Bankes 
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in the sitting room, she enquired for Ch6ri. 
Mrs. Bankes looked distressed. 

" I have not seen the poor little creature 
since that dreadful night, Ellinor, and I very 
much fear that he must have been drowned. 

We have made many enquiries about him, but 
all in vain." 

Ellinor was much shocked ; s she felt greatly 
the sad end of the poor little animal who had 
been so long her companion, and blamied her- 
self for not having taken more care of him. 
It appeared too likely that he had been drown- 
ed in the Nettuno ; neither Adolphe nor Jus- 
tine remembered seeing him. 

The sad disaster of the loss of the Nettuno 
cast a gloom over the town of Nice, though 
the loss of life was not so great as had at first 
been feared, the crew of the Vesuvio having 
exerted themselves nobly to rescue the pas- 
sengers from the devoted vessel. The captain 
of the Nettuno, who was standing on the 
paddle-box at the moment of collision, was 

Q 2 
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thrown over the side by the shocks and as he 
sank at once, all endeavours to save him were 
of no avail. 

We shall not detail at present the caase of 
Colonel Disbrowe's arrival at Genoa, and of 
his following Ellinor on board the Nettuno. 
Perhaps the reader may have his own surmises 
as to the cause. But the reason of the Colo- 
nel's sudden departure for England must of 
necessity be explained. 

He had received that morning a letter from 
Clarice, which had been following him from 
place to place. It was not dated, and con- 
tained only a few despairing lines to tell him 
of Herbert's danger, and imploring him to 
return to England at once if he wished to see 
his brother alive. He was much shocked and 
grieved, for he was tenderly attached to Herbert, 
and he felt that he must go at once to poor Cla- 
rice, who might be now in the deepest affliction. 

He heard from Mrs. Bankes that Ellinor was 
recovering rapidly, and that (as indeed he al- 
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ready knew) the Vivians were on their road 
to England ; then he tore himself away, and 
started off at once with a light carriage and 
four horses on his road to England, determined 
to travel day and. night. 

He had reached the bridge over the Var, 
which separates the Sardinian territory from 
France, and was, as usual detained there by the 
douane. A crowd of people was waiting there 
to be examined. He was pacing up and down 
in no gentle mood, anathematising the slow- 
ness of the douaniers, when he heard the bark 

of a dog, and looking among the crowd, he 

< 

descried the little black head of Chferi emerg- 
ing from the arms of a black- whiskered Italian. 
Colonel Disbrowe accosted the man, and asked 
him in Italian where he had found the dog. 
The man replied that he had bought him from 
a sailor who had found him swinlming in the 
water when the Nettuno was wrecked. The 
sailor, with some others of the crew, had saved 
themselves in a boat which was fallen in with 
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by a steamer sent from Nice, (after the arrival 
of the Vesuvio) in quest of them. 

The Italian had only bought the dog that 
morning, and was going to take him into France. 

Colonel Disbrowe enquired if he would sell 
the dog, and evinced so much eagerness to 
become possessed of the little animal, that the 
Italian immediately named a large sum as the 
only terms on which he would part with him. 
To his surprise the sum was placed at once in 
his hand by the Englishman. 

Cheri barked joyfully as he was placed in 
Colonel Disbrowe's carriage. In five minutes 
more, he and his new master had crossed the 
Var, and were bowling along the road at a 
rapid rate. 

It was strange, after the Colonel's old en- 
mity to Ch^ri, to see him caressing the little 
creature with every appearance of affection. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

I 

A SUMMONS. 

Colonel Disbrowe's anxiety about his 
brother would have been relieved, if, instead 
of posting as hard as four horses could gallop 
over the straight roads of Provence, dreading 
the worst, he could have enjoyed the reader's 
privilege of peeping into the drawing-room at 
No. — , Woburn Square. 

There Herbert was extended on a sofa, look- 
ing still delicate, but having lost the unnatural 
brightness of the eyes, the hectic flush of fever. 
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He had been out oDce for a short time in a 
carriage, and had even talked of going to 
Chambers, but Clarice had dissuaded him from 
such an imprudent proceeding. 

The fire burnt brightly that cold November 
night, the curtains were drawn, the room 
looked as snug at it had done a year ago, 
when first the young couple settled in 
London. The urn hissed on the table, and 
Clarice had just poured out a cup of tea for 
Herbert, which she put on a little table by 
his side, and then seated herself on a low stool 
at his feet. He stroked gently the rich brown 
hair which partly concealed her face. 

" Dear little wife ! how happy we are again." 

"Yes, Herbert," she said, looking up to 
him, her soft blue eyes beaming with tender- 
ness, ** we have been under the cloud, but God 
is very merciful. In the midst of our happi- 
ness let us never forget the Giver ;'* and she 
bowed her head reverently as she spoke. 

Herbert sighed. " I have often thought 
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during my illness, Clarice, that this trial has 
been sent as a punishment for my discontent, for 
I have murmured in the midst of blessings ; I 
have repined that I was not richer, that I had 
not more of the good things of life. I ^shed 
to be rich for your sake, dear one." 

"Ah! do not wish for riches,'* she said, 
archly — " you know they are a snare, and I 
have not force of character to resist the tempta- 
tion. I should be first a spendthrift, and then 
a miser." 

Herbert laughed at her self-ignorance. " I 
declare I should Uke wealth, if it were only 
to prove what an admirable use you wquld 
make of it." 

" Wealth would not make me happier," she 
replied ; '* while you, and baby, and those I 
love are well, I want nothing else in this 
world." 

•* I believe it," he said, pressing her hand. 
"Ah! if I had only your pure and simple 
faith, my Clarice." 
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While he spoke, a postman's knock was heard 
at the door, and a moment afterwards a servant 
entered with a letter for Mrs. Disbrowe. It 
was a strange hand, and "Immediate" was 
written on the envelope. She opened it hastily, 
while Herbert looked over her shoulder. The 
letter contained only a few hasty lines from 
Dodsworth, the old steward at Chillinghurst, 
to say that his master was dangerously ill, and 
that the doctor said he had not many hours to 
live. 

** He has long been failing," the letter went 
on to say — " and yesterday a paralytic stroke 
deprived him of the use of one side. He de- 
sired me to write to you and Mr. Disbrowe, to 
beg you to come and see him once more be- 
fore he died. He said he should not keep you 
long, but he should die more comfortable, if 
he could see your faces again. For the love of 
God, madam, do not deny the last prayer of a 

dying man. Your humble servant, 

" John Dodsworth." 
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" Poor Latymer !" exclaimed Herbert, "what 
is to be done, Clarice?*' 

She was silent for a moment, then she said, 
" If you had not been ill, Herbert, I should 
wish to have gone to my poor old friend. It 
seems cruel to deny his last wishes, when he 
has no child to smooth his dying pillow." 

" Don't think of me," said Mr. Disbrowe, " I 
am strong and well now ; and if you ought to 
go, I can go with you." 

Such a rash scheme was not, however, to be 
thought of seriously. They consulted together, 
and decided that it would be right and kind 
for Clarice to go. She was very unwilling to 
leave Herbert, but believed it to be her duty, 
as Mr. Latymer was her father's old friend, 
and had always shown so much affection and 
kindness to every member of the Montagu 
family. Her woman's heart smote her too, 
when she remembered that he had looked to 
her for happiness, and had been disappointed. 

The doctor was called in, and he positively 
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forbade Mr. Disbrowe to accompany his wife, 
as he said that a railway journey, in such in- 
clement weather, might bring on a relapse. 
Herbert at last unwillingly gave his consent 
that Clarice should go to Chillinghurst without 
him. He felt some misgivings that Mr. Temple, 
whose character he much disliked, might be 
there ; but Clarice set his fears at rest, by 
telUng him she had heard through Henry that 
Mr. Temple was ill in Scotland. He therefore 
tried to content himself by writing to Sir Hugh 
Montagu, acquainting him with Mr. Latymer's 
illness, and begging him, if possible, to meet 
Clarice at ChiUinghurst. 

Early the following morning Mrs. Disbrowe 
was ready to start on her journey. Herbert 
watched her drive away with baby (whom she 
was still nursing) in her arms; she nodded 
cheerfully to him, and she and the nurse held 
up his little son, who stared wisely at vacancy, 
as the cab drove off. Then Mr. Disbrowe re- 
proached himself for letting his wife go ; and, 
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pushing away his scarcely tasted breakfast, he 
took up the "Times," in no very enviable 
mood. 

There were many anxieties pressing on Her- 
bert's mind which he did not impart to Clarice. 
Heavy bills had been flowing in for some time 
before his illness, for which there was no hope 
of present payment: two or three creditors 
had been urgent for their money, and the pros- 
pect was altogether dismal. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mrs. Dis- 
browe's chaise entered the park of Chilling- 
hurst. The russet leaves of the stately oaks 
lay thick on the ground, and made a rich car- 
peting on the turf beneath. Here and there a 
tall stag, with his graceful antlers, peeped forth 
from the brown and dying fern, or a burnished 
pheasant flitted across a woodland glade. A 
lai^e array of rooks dotted the grass, some 
hopping about busily, while others of their 
number wheeled around in the still air, and 
with hoarse cries seemed to be calling over the 
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names of the black-coated regiment, previous 
to their evening muster. 

As they drove along, Clarice remembered the 
last time she had been in the park, on the day 
when she rode to see Mr. Latymer, after his 
accident. What a glowing future seemed be- 
fore her then ! She contrasted those bright 
visions with her present state, when so much 
care seemed to hem her round« Could it be 
possible that she had learned so much of life 
in one short year ? But would she, if she 
might, be again the Clarice of those girlish 
days ? Oh, no !— she clasped baby tightly in 
her arms, and the present, with all its trials, 
looked golden in the light of Herbert's love. 

Chillinghurst Castle, as we have said, stood 
on a rising ground : behind it rose the wooded 
hill, now glorious in the golden tints of au- 
tumn — on whose summit stood the tower from 
which the flag waved that announced the pre- 
sence of the owner at the castle. Clarice 
could discern the flag as they drove along; 
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and, to her fancy, it appeared to hang droop- 
ingly in the damp air. 

The grey towers of Chillinghurst had a 
solemn aspect as she approached, under the 
leaden influence of that chill November sky. 
As she drove into the court yard, the splash 
of the fountain that stood in the centre, 
sent a shiver through her veins. She saw 
old Dodsworth standing at the grand en- 
trance to receive her. 

" How is your master ? *' she asked eagerly. 

"Very ill, ma'am," — as he helped her to 
alight ; " but, thank God ! you are come — he 
is always asking for you." 

He led Clarice through the stately hall into 
the library, and proceeded to give her an ac- 
count of his master's state. The doctor did 
not think he could live many hours ; he ap- 
peared to be sinking gradually, without pain. 

'* Has he anybody with him? — I suppose 
that Mr. Temple is too ill to come." 

" I know nothing about Mr. Temple, ma'am; 
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I 

master did not wish him to be written to. I 
think there has been some disagreement be- 
tween them : it is a long time since they have 
met, though I believe that Mr. Temple has 
often oflfered to come." 

*' And has he no friend to be with him in 
his dying hour?" 

" You know, ma*am, how that master never 
made friends ; he has always lived alone, and 
now he says that he wishes to die alone. But 
if you please, ma'am, you will Uke to go to 
your own room, and rest before you see 
master." 

Clarice was, indeed, tired, and glad to rest 

a httle before the trying meeting. She went 
to the room prepared for her, and at the end 
of half an hour, she rang the bell for Dods- 
worth, and told him she was ready to follow 
him to Mr. Latymer. 
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CHAPTER XIX: 



A STORMY NIGHT. 



DoDSWORTH led the way to Mr. Latymer's 
room, which was at the other side of the house 
from the wing occupied by Clarice. It was 
growing dusk as they passed through the long 
corridor that led to it. 

At last, after what seemed a journey to 
Clarice, old Dodsworth threw open the door 
of Mr. Latymer's room. It was a large, lofty 
chamber, panelled with dark oak, and having 
two deep oriel windows facing the wide, old- 
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fashioned fire-place. The bed stood at the 
farther end of the room ; it was hong with 
curtains of rich old velvet brocade, which 
looked gloomy in the dim light. 

In the obscmrity, Clarice could hardly dis- 
cern objects. She stole softly to the bedside, 
and could just distinguish Mr. Latymer's pale 
face on the pillow. When Dodsworth had lit 
the candles she was able to see the change in 
his appearance, and was shocked by his emaci- 
ated, ghastly look ; it was the face of a dying 
man. As Clarice approached, a smile of in- 
expressible sweetness lit up Mr. Latymer's 
wasted features. He took her hand. 

" Thank you for coming, Clarice," he said, 
in a faint voice ; " it was kind of Herbert to 
spare you. I shall not keep you long." 

" Do not speak of that," she said gently ; 
" but tell me what I can do for you." 

" Stay near me," he murmured. 

Clarice seated herself by his bedside. He 
turned upon her a look full of gratitude. 
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" Now I am happy ; Herbert was good to 
let you come." 

He closed his eyes and appeared to slumber 
for a little while ; soon he awoke^ and asked 
her to read to him. There was a volume of 
Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and Dying on 
the table ; she^ took it up, and read in her 
sweet low voice. The sound again lulled the 
sick man to sleep, but Clarice still read on, 
gathering comfort for herself, if not for him, 
from those holy pages. 

The evening wore on, and still Mr. Latymer 
slept. When the Doctor came and felt the 
pulse of his slumbering patient, he declared 
him to be somewhat stronger than he was in 
the morning. 

"Your arrival has had a magical effect, 
ma'am," said Dr. Comofen to Clarice, who 
had followed him to the other end of the room 
to ask his opinion of Mr. Latymer. " The 
pulse is certainly stronger, but I fear that we 
must not build upon this improvement. From 
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other symptoms I do not think that Mr. Laly- 
mer can live twenty-four hours/' 

The tears came into Clarice's eyes. 

" You look tired, Mrs. Disbrowe," said the 
Doctor, who was really a kind-hearted man ; 
'^ allow me to suggest to you that you must 
take care of yourself, and go early to 
rest." 

Clarice consented to do so, for she was 
much fatigued ; but she first made Mrs. Thomp- 
son, the housekeeper (who had been sometime 
iu Mr. Latymer's service), promise to call her, 
if he should become worse, or express any wish 
for her presence. She tossed from side to 
side, a thousand dismal fancies haunting her 
till near morning, when she fell into a heavy 
slumber, and did not awake tiU the touch of 
a tiny hand on her forehead roused her. She 
jumped up to welcome baby, who was crowing 
and laughing in his nurse's arms. 

It was broad daylight. The cheerful sun- 
shine dispelled Clarice's fears ; she rose, feel- 
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ing strengthened for whatever the day might 
bring of trial. 

Mr. Latymer appeared to be sinking all that 
day. Mr. Mulgrave, the worthy rector of 
Cbillinghurst, had already administered the 
last rites of the church, and he now came to 
read and ofiPer spiritual consolation to the 
dying man. His presence was a support and 
comfort to Clarice. 

Mr. Mulgrave spoke of Jasper Temple to 
her. He was aware that there had been difiFe- 
rences between him and Mr. Latymer ; but he 
expressed his surprise that Temple, as Mr. 
Latymer's cousin and heir, should not have 
been informed of his illness. 

Clarice undertook to broach the subject to 
the sick man : she took an opportunity when 
he appeared somewhait revived by a cordial 
draught to mention Mr. Temple. 

An expression of pain passed over Mr. Laty- 
mer's wasted features. 

" I have been a great sinner, Clarice ; but 
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I wish to die at peace with all men. I forgive 
Jasper Temple, but I cannot see him again. 
Do not speak of him." 

These words were spoken at intervals, and 
the subject seemed to give the dying man so 
much pain, that Clarice resolved not to recur 
to it again. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Latjrmer again sank 
into a heavy, lethargic sleep. Mr. Mulgrave, 
who was obliged to leave that evening to visit 
another sick parishioner, entreated Mrs. Dis- 
browe to take a little turn in the fresh air 
before his departure. 

Clarice yielded to his request, and about 
four o'clock she put on her bonnet and shawl 
and sallied forth into the old-fashioned garden, 
which lay at the south side of the house, sloping 
down to a rapid stream which ran through the 
park. No modern arrangement of flower-beds 
was displayed in Chillinghurst garden. Every 
sort of sweet old flowers and plants grew 
together in somewhat wild luxuriance, in 
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quaint-shaped beds, with gravel walks be- 
tween. 

In summer there was no such sunny spot 
as this garden, but now the autumn blasts and 
,two or three sharp frosts had laid low its 
beauty. The dahlias and heliotropes were 
black and drooping ; a few pale monthly roses, 
some spikes of scarlet salvia and fragrant mig- 
nonette alone smiled in what was else a scene 
of desolation. 

As Clarice paced up and down the terrace- 
walk under the shelter of the house, she ob- 
served the wild appearance of the sky, which 
seemed to foretell a stormy night. In the 
west, the setting sun had left a lurid light, 
athwart which small black clouds floated 
rapidly. There was a moaning sound among 
the tall evergreens that screened the garden 
to the north, and sudden gusts of wind scat- 
tered showers of dead leaves on the well swept 
walks. One of the gardeners who was en- 
gaged in sweeping away the leaves, touched 
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his hat, and inquired firom Mrs. Disbrowe if 
his master was better. 

He shook his head as he heard her answer. 

" There was never a better man than oar 
raaister," he said, "and rich and poor will 
grieve after him. It will be a wild night, 
ma'am/' he added, as Clarice passed him 
again. " I knows the look of the sky yonder, 
and I'm afraid there'll be more old trees laid 
low in the park afore morning. Eh! look 
ma'am,'' he went on, pointing to the hill-top 
where the tower stood, " sure enough^ the 
wind's rent the old flag up there — it's torn half 
off" the flag-stafi" ! Can you see it, ma'am ?" 

Clarice looked up at the tower on the hill, 
and could distinguish that the flag was torn. 
This incident seemed to her excited fancy an 
evil omen, connecting it with the present state 
of the owner of Chillinghurst. 

" We must hope for the best," she said to 
the gardener ; but there was no hope in her 
heart, and with spirits rather depressed than 
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cheered by her walk, she sought the shelter of 
the house. 

The gardener's predictions were soon ful- 
filled ; a violent storm arose as the darkness 
closed in. It was one of those dreary nights 
when we shrink from solitude, and are glad to 
find ourselves in a warm, well-lighted room, 
with cheerful faces round us. The rain fell in 
torrents ; driven by the blast, it came beating 
against the windows with a fierce and angry 
sound. Great gusts of wind swept wildly 
round the house, moaning through the long 
galleries, and making strange, unearthly noises 
in the old chimneys. 

The storm did not, however, appear to dis- 
turb Mr. Latymer, who lay in the same un- 
conscious state most of the evening. Clarice 
thought the room looked more than ever 
gloomy, when she entered about eight o'clock. 

A wood fire burnt low in the wide fireplace, 
and candles stood in the tall silver candle- 
sticks, but in that large room they seemed to 
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burn dimly, and cast but a feeble light on the 
dark curtains that hung in the windows and 
round the bed where the dying man lay. 

He opened his eyes as Clarice came into the 
room, and even smiled faintly as she seated 
herself by the bedside, and took the poor 
worn hand that lay on the counterpane. Mrs. 
Thompson, the housekeeper, stood near, and 
wiped, from time to time, the dews from his 
brow. His breathing was deep and distress- 
ing. The sobs of old Dodsworth, as he knelt 
by the bedside, were painful to hear ; but no 
sounds appeared now to disturb the dying 
man, though the blast shrieked louder and 
wilder. It seemed as if the spirits of the 
storm had been unloosed that night. Even 
the heavy curtains in the windows were moved 
by the wind, and the roaring sound in the 
chimney increased in violence. 

" What an awful night, ma*am,*' said 
Thompson, in a low tone to Clarice ; " I never 
remember such a storm !" 
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Clarice sat, quietly holding her old friend's 
hand ; every now and then she repeated some 
text of Scripture which she thought would 
comfort him, and he showed that he was sensi- 
ble by the slight pressure of his fingers upon 
her's. 

Nine o'clock struck, and old Dodsworth 
roused himself from his grief to pile fresh 
logs on the smouldering fire. Mr. Latymer's 
breathing became deeper — more spasmodic; 
then it seemed to cease altogether : then there 
came a struggle ; he dropped Clarice's hand, 
and caught at the bedclothes ; he made a vio- 
lent effort, again he opened his eyes, and fixing 
them on Clarice, he made a movement with 
his arms. 

" Kiss me, Clarice," he murmured, but so 
faintly that her ear alone caught the sound of 
his words. 

She stooped, and gently kissed the cold 
forehead of the dying man. 

A faint, sweet smile again passed over his 
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face ; a low sigh, and then his head fell back 
on the pillow, Mr. Latymer was dead. 

" He is gone," said the housekeeper. 

Clarice fell on her knees by the bedside 
and prayed. Dodsworth sobbed again wildly, 
" Oh ! my poor master, would that I could 
die with him ! " 

The housekeeper shed tears too; she also 
knelt by the side of Clarice, and buried her 
face in her hands, overcome by the awful pre- 
sence of death. All three were too much 
engrossed by their grief to notice the door 
opening, and the sound of footsteps in the 
room, till Clarice was aware of the curtains at 
the foot of the bed being withdrawn, and 
looking up she started to behold the pale face 
of Jasper Temple. 

"Have I come too late?" he said in a 
hoarse voice. 

" You see, sir, that he is dead," replied the 
housekeeper. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



CLARICB's SLEJfiP. 



Clarice sunk into a chair; she felt very 
faint and every object seemed swimming be- 
fore her eyes. Nobody paid her any attention, 
for old Dodsworth still knelt by the bedside, 
and the housekeeper was watching Mr. Temple, 
whose demeanour was certainly strange, con- 
sidering the relationship between him and the 
deceased. 

He approached the corpse, as if to assure 
himself of the reality of Mr. Latymer's death. 
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" Aye, he is dead/* he muttered to himself; 
" fool that I have been !" 

Then he asked aloud, '' How long has he 
been dead?" 

''Master died just as you came into the 
room, sir/' replied Mrs. Thompson, for old 
Dodswprth was again sobbing violently. 

" Get up, Dodsworth/* exclaimed Mr. Tem- 
ple, shaking him rather roughly by the 
shoulder ; " what is the use of lamenting 
now, when your master's gone? You are 
aware, of course, that I, as heir, take posses- 
sion of everything. There is much to be 
done, I say." 

" Not here — not now, sir/' said the house- 
keeper, indignantly. " It is not right to speak 
of such things, and poor master hardly cold 
yet. Pray, sir, leave the room, and if you 
have any kindness you will try to comfort poor 
Mrs. Disbrowe there ; she's quite knocked up, 
poor lady !" 

Mr. Temple gave a start of unpleasant sur- 
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prise ; he had not noticed Clarice before. He 
now turned to her. 

" You here, Mrs. Disbrowe ?" he said, with 
a curling lip ; '' and may I enquire what has 
brought Mrs. Disbrowe to my cousin*s dying 

bed ?" 

« 

Clarice tried to answer calmly: "I came 
by Mr. Latymer's request; but pray let us 
leave this room, Mr. Temple — I cannot speak 
to you here." 

She walked slowly to the anti-room leading 
from the bedroom. Mr. Temple looked round 
the room with a curious gaze, for a moment ; 
then he advanced to the large toilette table, 
and it seemed to Mrs. Thompson that he took 
something from it ; but when she went after- 
wards to look if anything had been removed, 
all appeared exactly as usual : Mr. Latymer's 
large watch, his heavy bunch of seals, his 
silver snuff-box, were all there. 

Mr. Temple followed Mrs. Disbrowe to the 
anti-room : there were candles on the table, 
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and Mrs. Thompson's tea-kettle was simmer- 
ing on the hob. Clarice sat down in the chair 
near the fire ; she wondered to find herself so 
calm ; she had an instinctive feeling that she 
must summon up all her spirit and energy. 

"This is a sad business, Mrs. Disbrowe," 
began Temple, in his old, sweet voice, as he 
seated himself in a large chair on the opposite 
side of the fire. " You are doubtless surprised 
that I was not here to reiceive my poor cousin's 
last sigh ; but the truth is, we have had some 
unfortunate diflferences lately, and I was much 
hurt when I offered to come here a month 
ago, to get a letter from him forbidding me to 
do so. Since then, I have had a frightful ill- 
ness in Scotland, which has left me rather 

« 

paler than usual, you will think," he continued 
with a ghastly smile. "I suppose I should 
have known nothing about Latymer's danger- 
ous state, if it had not been for the faithful- 
ness of Sloper, one of the footmen here, who 
wrote to tell me of his master's serious illness. 
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I started immediately for Chillinghurst ; but, 
unhappily, I have arrived too late/* 

He paused ; Clarice did not reply : her 
large earnest eyes had been fixed on him with 
a scrutinising expression while he spoke. 

He went on — " Of course you are aware 
that I am my poor cousin's heir/* 

" Yes," she answered coldly. 

" There will be much to be done," he added; 
" I expect the arrival of my man of business 
to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! " she exclaimed, in a sur- 
prised tone. 

" Yes — ^why, in fact, my dear Mrs. Disbrowe, 
I thought that in case my cousin should have 
any last wishes, any will to execute, or any- 
thing of that sort, it was as well to have a man 
of business, who understood such matters, at 
hand ; so I brought my attorney, Mr. Elmore, 
with me. I left him in the village. You 
know, perhaps, that old Sheepskin, Latymer's 
attorney, died a few weeks ago " 

VOL. II. s 
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" I have heard so/* she replied. 

'' But I must really apologise/' said Mr. 
Temple, blandly ; '' there is no occasion to 
trouble you with busmess-matters to-night; 
you must indeed be tired. It was so good of 
you to come to poor Latymer. Shall T order 
supper into the hbrary for you, or will you 
prefer to have something in your own room ?** 

Clarice thanked him, and assured him that 
she did not want any supper. She bade him 
good night coldly, and, taking up the candle, 
was proceeding to her own room, but Temple 
remarked her tottering steps, and offered his 
arm. 

" You are quite worn out, my dear Mrs.Dis- 
browe ; let me lead you to your room." 

Clarice felt suddenly strong again : she 
thanked him, but declined his arm, saying, 
she could walk very well. 

Once arrived in the shelter of her own room, 
she seemed to breathe more freely. Tears 
would have been a relief, but she could not 
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cry — there was a choking feeling in her throat. 
The nurse and baby were both in bed, and 
Clarice stole softly into the room adjoining 
her's, to peep at the little one, who was sleep- 
ing peacefully. She gently kissed his pearly 
cheek; the sight of her child's sweet sleep 
calmed and soothed the young mother's heart. 

The storm still raged with fearful violence : 
Clarice, whose nerves were shaken by the 
trying events of the day, cast a fearful glance 
round her room. The grim old portraits on 
the walls, staring at her with hard, cold eyes, — 
the sombre curtains of green velvet, that hung 
round the bed and in the windows, — the dark- 
panelled walls, — did not cheer her. She had 
piled more logs on the fire, and was lighting 
the candles on her toilet- table, when there was 
a knock at the door, and Mrs. Thompson 
entered. 

The good old housekeeper brought her pa- 
nacea for all evils, mental and bodily, in the 
shape of hot tea ; but she did not venture to 

s 2 
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propose to Mrs. Disbrowe the cordial drop, 
with which she sometimes flavoured her own ! 

" Drink that, ma*am," she said ; " I am 
sure you must feel to want something after all 
you have gone through — ^and just this tiny 
sandwich of chicken, ma'am/* 

Clarice drank the tea, but declined the 
sandwich. Mrs. Thompson seemed unwilling 
to go — she was much excited, and wished to 
give vent to her feelings. 

" A sweet ending, I'm sure, ma'am, poor 
master has made ; he went off like a lamb, so 
gently — dear ! dear ! what a loss : " — then her 
tears flowed. " I came away, because I could 
not bear to see him laid out. I don't know when 
I felt so flustered as I did when I saw that 
Mr. Temple in the room. Indeed, he didn't 
show much feeling, ma'am." 

" I believe he has had some disputes lately 
with Mr. Latymer," said Clarice. 

" I don't know how that may be, ma'am ; 
but it looks bad, to my mind, to see a gentleman 
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going routing about everywhere, and asking for 
keys and what not, before his poor cousin is 
cold, as it were. There's something odd about 
him, to my mind ; and I'm sure that Chilling- 
hurst will be a different place when he comes 
to be master of it." 

" Very likely," said Clarice, mechanically. 

" I really had to speak quite sharp to him," 
continued Thompson ; " he was asking about 
so many things — and there's poor Dods- 
worth in such a state of distress, he's fit for 
nothing, to-night. He's quite beside himself, 
and does nothing but cry like a 'baby. I 
wanted him to go to bed, but he's determined 
to sit up with master to-night, and I'm to sit 
up too. However, I'll take care to have one 
of the housemaids with me, for I should be 
frighted to death to be left all alone with the 
corpse, and nobody but Dodsworth, such a 
night as this— with the wind howKng and 
raving. Bless us, what a storm !" she added, 
after listening a moment to the roarmg blast. 
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Suddenly Thompson turned very pale — 
" Good gracious i ma'am, what's that noise 
against the window ?" 

Clarice listened, and she also heard a 
strange sound of something tapping against 
the window. 

Mrs. Thompson screamed. 

" Do not be alarmed, Mrs. Thompson/' said 
Clarice ; '' I heard that sound just as you came 
into the room— I believe it is only the wind." 

She walked courageously to the window* 
and, throwing open the casement, looked out 
into the black night. All was thick darkness : 
a puff of wind blew out the candle she held in 
her hand — but another gust brought a branch 
of a tall cedar tree flapping against the pane, 
and Clarice discovered the cause of the noise. 

" Fm sure you're very brave, ma'am," said 
Thompson — " and I'm glad you've found out 
the reason of that queer noise. Dear me 
— I wish it was morning. But I'm keeping 
you from going to bed, Mrs. Disbrowe ; and it's 
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past eleven o'clock. Can I do anything for 
you, ma'am?" 

" No, thank you," replied Clarice — " I shall 
go to bed, for I am sadly tired. Good night, 
Thompson/' 

" Good night, ma'am, and I hope you'll be 
able to sleep. I must go and send the maids 
to bed." She curtsied and left the room. 

Clarice listened to the housekeeper's heavy 
footsteps retiring along the corridor ; she was 
weary in mind and body, yet felt too nervous 
to sleep ; so she sat some time musing, heedless 
of the midnight chimes. Her aversion for 
Mr. Temple was increased by his strange con- 
duct, and she resolved not to see him again 
till her father's arrival : it was. a comfort to 
know that he would probably arrive on the 
morrow. Then she thought of Mr. Latymer, 
her dear old friend. Still Clarice could not 
cry; though tears would have been a relief 
to her overcharged heart. How she longed 
for Herbert ! she had never felt so lonely — 
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and in a situation of so much difl&culty, 
too ! 

She got up to look for Herbert's letter re- 
ceived that morning, and suddenly remembered 
that she had left it in the library, — ^for Clarice 
had not yet overcome all her careless habits, 
though she was certainly improved. That 
precious letter must be had, whatever happened, 
even though she should have to go down to 
the library and fetch it herself. So she threw 
a shawl over her shoulders, and taking up a 
night lamp that stood on the table, made 
her way down stairs. Her heart beat as she 
walked along those silent galleries and the wide 
oak staircase. She got safely to the library, 
and found her letter on the chimney-piece. 

Clarice had walked so fast that she panted 
for breath, and threw herself for a moment to 
rest on the sofa by the fire, which still 
burned brightly — for it was one of Mr. Laty-^ 
mer's " hobbies" to have the fires made up late 
at night to warm the house, as he said — when 
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her eye was suddenly caught by the sight of a 
worked cushion on the sofa, which she remem- 
bered had been embroidered by her mother for 
Mr. Latymer, some time ago, before her hand 
became powerless. It was strange, but true, 
that the sight of her mother's work at this 
moment touched " the electric chain" within, 
the fountain of her tears was unsealed, and, 
leaning her head on the cushion, Clarice wept 
long and freely. Sobs and tears succeeded 
each other ; they seemed to give relief to her 
oppressed and excited feehngs. She had 
thrown herself on the sofa with her head 
against the pillow; after a time, her tears 
flowed less rapidly; gradually her sobs be- 
came less frequent; then they ceased alto- 
gether. A sweet peace stole over her — all 
her sorrows were forgotten: she had fallen 
asleep. 

The old buhl clock on the mantel-piece 
struck the hour of one ; it was answered by the 
more solemn tones of the large Louis Quatorze 
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clock in the hall, and the chimes of a distant 
turret faintly echoed the sound. Still Clarice 
slept on, with her head on her mother's pillow, 
the calm, dreamless sleep of utter weariness ; 
while, in a chamber above, lay the cold form 
of him who slept that long sleep, from which 
there is no awakening till the Resurrection 
mom. 

The lamp which Clarice had placed on 
the mantel-piece flickered and went out. 

Two o'clock struck ! Perhaps the silver 
chime fell on the slumbering ear of Clarice — 
perhaps some sound in the room disturbed 
her ; but certain it is she awoke. She opened 
her eyes, felt stiff and cold, and drew her 
shawl more closely about her; then she 
looked round, hardly comprehending where 
she was. 

Did she dream P did some strange phantas- 
magoria of sleep flit before her astonished 
sight ? The room appeared to be lit up : 
standing near the wall she beheld a tall figure, 
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in a long dark robe, and, strangest of all, the 
repess, of which Mr. Latymer had explained 
to her the secret, was thrown open ! 

Clarice tried to rise and to scream ; but 
found she could do neither. All the frightful 
old stories she had ever heard of Chillinghurst 
and its ghost, rushed to her recollection. She 
now believed that the appearance she saw was 
supernatural, and sat, as it were, spell-bound 
to watch the movements of the figure. 

She saw the supposed spectre extend its arm 
and take from the recess the ebony coffer in 
which Mr. Latymer had told her that he kept 
his most important papers : in so doing, the 
figure turned half round, and Clarice awoke 
to the reality of her situation, in recognising 
the ghastly face of Jasper Temple. Perhaps 
the sight of the Chillinghurst ghost would 
have been less alarming to her at that mo- 
ment. Immediately^ the recollection of Mr. 
Temple's sudden appearance in the room 
when Mr. Latymer was explaining to her 
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the secret of the panelled picture, rushed to 
her mind. 

Mr. Temple gave a cautious glance round ; 
but the candle he had brought with him — 
whose light had appeared so bright to Cla- 
rice's waking eyes — did not shine into the 
remote parts of the room ; the dying fire cast 
but a feeble light, and as Clarice had cowered 
into the comer of the sofa, he did not discover 
her. With his back turned to her, he 
proceeded to open the ebony box, and to take 
a large roll of paper from it : this he unfolded 
and read. She heard a muttered exclamation 
that sounded to her ears like a fearful curse. 

" The old fool !" he exclaimed ; " did he 
think to cut me out?" Then there came 
muttered names — she almost fancied she heard 
her own — and awful oaths which made her 
blood curdle with horror. "Jasper Temple 
ten thousand — ha ! ha ! — old servants — gene- 
rosity of legatees — ha! So much for my 
loving relation's last wishes !" and, with a 
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bitter laugh of derision, he tore the paper in 
two. 

All this time Clarice had sat paralysed ; but 
now the conviction that some deed of wrong 
was about to be accomplished — for she had 
little doubt, from what she had seen and heard, 
that Temple was about to destroy his cousin's 
will, — ^roused her from the state of stupefac- 
tion into which fear and astonishment had 
thrown her. Temple advanced to the fire- 
place, holding the .torn papers in his hand, and 
throwing them on the fire, he muttered, " So 
perish an old idiot's last wishes !" At the 
same instant there was a rustling in the comer 
of the room near where he stood, a slight 
figure appeared, as if sprung from the ground, 
and a small hand rescued the papers from the 
fire, before the embers, which were low, had 
time to ignite them. 

Jasper Temple started back in terror. If he 
had seen a spirit he could not have looked 
more appalled, than when he discovered the 
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intruder to be Mrs. Disbrowe. He gasped 
for breath : he had utterly lost his self com- 
mand. 

" How dare you, Mrs. Disbrowe," he whis- 
pered between his teeth — "how dare you 
thwart me ?" 

She trembled ; but still holding the paper 
in her hand, she said, " I should rather ask 
you how you dare to act so wickedly ?" 

Again he quailed before her. As ^Uhe 
wicked fly when no man pursueth," his guilty 
conscience suggested to him that she knew 
the contents of the paper, and had hidden 
herself in the room, with the design of pre- 
venting all interference with the will. This 
he determined to discover. He recovered in- 
stantaneously his cold, sarcastic manner. 

" I thought that Mrs. Disbrowe would 
scarcely stoop to act the spy ! Remember 
that I am my cousin's nearest relation, and 
restore to me at once that worthless paper, 
which is valueless, except to do me mischief.'' 



^ 
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•* I am no spy/' she said ; " my appearance 
here is entirely accidental ; but ignorant as I 
am of the contents of this paper, 1 have heard 
and seen enough to-night to determine me not 
to restore it." 

" Beware !'* he exclaimed, " how you tempt 
a desperate man. I warn you that I have 
looked crime in the face, so return me that 
paper as you value your safety !" 

He advanced towards her ; she stood firm, 
and repeated, " Never !" 

A fearful expression darkened his face : 
" That paper I vnll have : it is a matter of life 
or death to me ! Not only shall you give it 
to me, but you shall swear to me, Mrs. Dis- 
browe, that you will never reveal what has 
passed between you and me to-night to any 
living, soul !" 

Clarice turned pale as death, and leaned 
against the wall for support, but still she held 
the paper firmly clasped in her small hand. 
She would fain have fled, but hgr trembling 
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limbs refused to carry her. She stood there, with 
her pale face and her white dress, like a figure 
carved in marble, her large eyes fixed on him 
with the steadfast glance with which she would 
have regarded a wild animal about to attack 
her. 

"I wiU not," she murmured, "for it is 
wrong." 

He became frightfully agitated. 

*' Do you know what it is to be in the power 
of a desperate man P" he said in a low, hissing 
tone. 

Clarice shuddered ; his looks were so wild, 
he appeared capable of any crime. A dread- 
ful idea crossed her mind that he would kill 
her, that she should never see Herbert again. 
Her resolution was failing — another moment, 
and sho might have given up the paper. 

" If you will not give it to me, I shall take 
it," he said in a hoarse whisper, and advancing 
to her with an oath he was about to wrench 
the paper from her grasp, when suddenly his 
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face became convulsed, he shrieked and fell 
foaming at the mouth to the ground. 

Clarice uttered a cry of fear, but the sound 
did not reach any living ear ; it was lost in those 
long galleries amidst the roaring of the wind. 
She rang the bell, but the tired servants were 
all asleep, nobody answered it. 

She might have made her escape now ; but 
she could not leave a fellow-creature in that 
awful state, for he appeared to be dying. His 
face was livid, he moaned and struggled for 
breath. She untied the handkerchief round 
his neck ; she tossed the flowers out of a vase 
that stood on the table, and threw the water 
in his face. This seemed to revive him ; he 
half-opened his eyes, gasped and sighed ; then 
by degrees his consciousness returned. 

Clarice was still leaning over him, when he 
opened his eyes ; seeing her face, he gave a 
groan and clutched hold of her gown. She 
gently disengaged herself. 

'•' I think you are better, now," she said. 

VOL. II. T 
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" Better ! I wish I were dead !*' he ejacor 
lated in a tone of utter despair, as he half- 
raised himself from the ground. 

'' Shall you be able to walk to your room ?" 
she said, as she helped him to rise. 

Again he groaned. Glaring round upon 
her, he saw that she had no longer the paper 
in her hand. She had sUpped it hastily into 
the bosom of her dress, when she ' stooped to 
untie Temple's handkerchief. 

" Go 1" he said ; " leave me;" 

" I cannot leave you in this state. Let me 
at least see that you are able to walk to your 
room." 

He appeared completely crushed, and stag- 
gered slowly, holding her arm, to the door of 
the library. 

" Shall I rouse the servants?" said Clarice, 
as she opened the door for him. " You are 
not fit to be left alone." 

*' Do not be alarmed," he replied in a broken 
voice. " Send no one to me, I am subject to 
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these attacks, and the fit is over. Go 1 leave 
me !" he called in a fiercer tone, as he turned 
and saw her watching him make his way with 
feeble steps along the corridor, by the light of 
the candle she had placed in his hand. 

Clarice felt stronger now. She turned and 
fled. 

How she ever found her way through those 
long passages in the darkness, she never knew. 

« 

At last she saw the light shining from her open 

bed-room dooi:. She rushed in, and throwing 

herself on her knees, thanked God for preserv- 
ing her in an hour of peril. 



T 2 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE TORN PAPER. 

There was a peculiar hush and stillness per- 
vading Chillinghurst Castle the next morning. 
The servants moved softly about their usual 
employments as if they feared to break their 
master's repose ; they all seemed conscious of 
an awful presence in the house, which the 
common sounds of daily life must not disturb. 

Mrs. Thompson, good soul, had passed a 
sleepless night. What with grief for her 
master, and fears from the storm, she was often 
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obliged to have recourse to the teapot in the 
ante-room, flavoured by her own peculiar 
cordial. 

Early in the morning, she was busy giving 
orders to the servants, and herself undertook 
the important business of seeing that the shut- 
ters were closed, and every ray of sunshine 
excluded; an arrangement of light, or rather 
of darkness, which she considered a point of 
religious duty to the dead. 

When she entered the library she found one 
of the shutters open, and concluding that the 
housemaid had neglected to close it the night 
before, resolved to reprimand her for her care- 
lessness. She was crossing the room to close 
it, when her glance fell upon a black box and 
heap of papers on the floor ; she was about to 
pick them up, when, on looking at the wall 
opposite, great was her surprise to see a large 
recess or closet there, which she had never be- 
fore observed. On going up to the recess 
she saw the silver cofier contained therein, 
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and noticed bow artfully the picture and the 
panel concealed the closet. 

Mrs. Thompson was lost in astonishment. 

'' Law's a me ! what a strange sort of a 
Popish house this is!" she ejaculated. "I 
really sha'n't be sorry when my time comes to 
leave it ; for I don't like such out-of-the-way 
holes and corners for thieves to hide them- 
selves in !" 

Then she turned to gather up the papers 
from the ground, and this she did without 
looking at them, perhaps because she was, as 
she said, " a bad hand at reading writing/' 
After she had replaced them in the ebony box, 
she perceived a small key on the ground, 
and taking it up, proceeded in haste to find 
Dodsworth, and to acquaint him with the 
discovery she had made. 

Her story fairly roused Dodsworth from the 
state of apathy into which he had. fallen ; his 
eyes looked ready to start from their sockets 
as he listened, and he rushed off as fast as his 
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aged limbs would carry him to the library, 
where his wrath was excessive when he found 
that the sacred recess had been rifled. His 
suspicions at once lighted on Mr. Temple ; no 
other person could have purloined the little 
key from Mr. Latymer's room, which he had 
placed on the toilet table with his master's 
watch. He vented sundry imprecations on 
Mr. Temple, such as Mrs. Thompson had never 
before heard him utter ; and said he would 
go at once and accuse that gentleman of the 
sacrilegious act. 

Dodsworth accordingly hastened to Mr. 
Temple's room, for it was now nine o'clock, 
and at that hour it might reasonably be sup- 
posed that he was awake. Mrs. Thompson 
followed, determined, if possible, to fathom 
the mystery. The steward knocked loudly at 
Mr. Temple's door; there was no answer. 
Again he knocked ; but still ineffectually. 

*' The villain will not hear," muttered Dods- 
worth. 
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** Try to open the door yourself," suggested 
Thompson. 

'He turned the handle accordingly, and the 
door opened easily enough. Dodsworth en- 
tered with an excited face, but no Mr. Tenaple 
was there. He looked round the room in dis- 
may — the bed was empty, and had evidently 
not been slept in. Mr. Temple's portmanteau 
was on the floor, and some of his clothes were 
scattered about, among others, a dark dressing 
gown, which had given so ghostly an appear- 
ance to his figure the night before. 

" Perhaps he has gone out," said Thompson, 
peeping into the room. 

" rU send after him," exclaimed Dodsworth, 
rushing away to send the servants to make 
enquiries at the village and all around. 

Soon afterwards, one of the grooms came to 
the house with the information that, very early 
in the morning, before daybreak, he had been 
disturbed by a violent knocking at the stable 
door, and on opening it, he found Mr. Temple, 
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who told him that he wanted a horse imme- 
diately to ride to the station, as he had im- 
portant business in London. The groom had 
saddled the horse, Mr. Temple mounted, and 
rode off at a furious pace, first promising to 
leave the horse at the station. 

It became clear, therefore, that Mr. Temple 
had gone to London. "And there I hope 
he'll stay," added Dodsworth, *' for such as he 
shall never be master of Chillinghurst." 

Tliompson repaired to Mrs. Disbrowe's 
room, brim-full of the important news of Mr. 
Temple's disappearance, and the discovery of 
the secret hiding place. She found that young 
lady looking pale and worn, only just risen 
foom her bed. Mrs. Disbrowe listened gravely 
to Mrs. Thompson's story, and did not appear 
so much surprised by her description of the 
panelled picture as she had expected. 

When Clarice was dressed, she desired to 
see Mr. Mulgrave alone in the sitting-room 
adjoining her bed room. They were closetted 
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some time, and Mrs. Thompson supposed they 
were discussing the momentous question of 
the funeral. 

Mrs. Disbrowe kept her room that day ; she 
told Thompson that she expected her father's 
arrival shortly, and that she should not go 
down stairs till he came. Thompson saw that 
Mrs. Disbrowe had something on her mind, 
and was rather hurt that she was not taken 
into her confidence : she was obliged to con- 
sole herself by walking fussily about the house, 
closing crevices of shutters, and giving orders 

for handsome mourning for herself and the 

* 

maids, graduated in ''depth" according to 
the rank of each. 

The storm of the preceding night had, as 
the gardener predicted, done much damage in 
the park. Three venerable oaks had been 
blown down, several fine trees had lost their 
branches, and the people in the country round 
observed with mysterious awe that the flag on 
the hill top had been rent by the wind. It 
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was now, of course, altogether removed, for 
the master of Chillingharst was no more. The 
sun, however, shone brilliantly after the storm, 
and the sky was blue. 

In the course of the day, Mr. Elmore, Mr. 
Temple's man of business, called at the castle, 
and was much astonished to hear of the sud- 
den disappearance of his client. He looked 
very blank when Dodsworth informed him, 
with some malicious pleasure, that Mr. Temple 
had gone off early to Loudon that morning — 
but as there was nothing more to be done, he 
did not attempt an entrance into the house. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, Clarice, 
who was sitting in her room, thought she 
heard the sound of wheels in the court below. 
She went to the window and caught a glimpse 
of her father's grey head as he j limped out of 
the carriage, hat in hand. Then she ran 
down stairs, and found herself caught in her 
husband's arms. 

The surprise was too much for Clarice in 
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her present excited state, and she fainted. 
When she recovered, she saw her father and 
Herbert leaning over her with anxious faces : 
remembering Sir Hugh's aversion for fainting 
womankind, she raised herself from the sofa 
where they had laid her, and declared herself 
quite well ; but she was made to lie down 
again, while Sir Hugh patted her head, and 
desired her to keep quiet. He looked harassed 
and distressed, for he felt keenly the loss of 
his old friend, and was grieved that he had 
not arrived in time to see him once more in 
life. Clarice was half incUned to scold Her- 
bert for coming, but he assured her that the 
journey had done him good. After her de- 
parture, he had been visited by sundry mis- 
givings, which made him so uneasy that he 
resolved to follow her at once to Chillinghurst : 
at the railway station he had met Sir Hugh, 
and they had travelled together. 

Mrs. Disbrowe proceeded to inform her 
father and husband of all that had happened. 
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They were both greatly shocked and excited 
by her story. Herbert declared that she 
should never leave him again. He shuddered 
when he thought of the peril to which she 
had been exposed, and clenching his hand, he 
vowed such vengeance upon Temple, as alarm- 
ed Clarice. It appeared advisable both to him 
and Sir Hugh that the papers should be exa- 
mined as soon as possible, to ascertain if any- 
thing had been destroyed. 

A servant was sent off immediately to E — , 
the nearest town, for Mr. Jackson, a respect- 
able attorney, requesting him to come to Chil- 
linghurst early in the morning. Meantime 
Clarice delivered to Sir Hugh the torn papers 
she had rescued from Temple, which she had 
placed in her writing desk : her father locked 
them up with the other documents in the ebony 

coffer, determining not to examine them till 
the arrival of the attorney. 

Early the next morning, Mr. Jackson arrived, 
and Sir Hugh, as Mr. Latymer's oldest friend. 
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repaired with him to the library to examine 

the papers. 

Herbert and Clarice were sitting together 
in the drawing-room, when Mr. Jackson en- 
tered with an important face, to ask if 
Mrs. Disbrowe would kindly give him some 
gum, to fasten the torn papers together. 
The bell was rung, and some gum or- 
dered into the library. — Exit Jackson. — 
About a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
as Clarice was leaning over her husband's 
shoulder reading a letter, the door opened, 
and re-enter Jackson more solemnly impor- 
tant than before, to request the favour of Mr. 
Disbrowe's presence in the library. 

Mr. Disbrowe followed Mr. Jackson accord- 
ingly, and found Sir Hugh standing by the 
chimney piece, looking greatly agitated. He 
put out his hand to Herbert, and gave a sort 
of hysteric sob. 

" 'Pon my word, I'm an old fool," he ex- 
claimed, endeavouring to repress his emotion. 
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'' Jackson, there, does not know what to make 
of me — but to think of Latymer's kindness, 
and that after all, my little Clarice should 
— but read it yourself and then you'll know 
all," — and he put the torn paper which 
had been fastened together, into Herbert's 
hand. 

Mr. Disbrowe looked surprised, and taking 
the paper, he read as follows. 

"I, Reginald Latymer, being in failing 
health, but by God's blessing, of sound mind, 
make this mylast will and testament. First, I 
must state my regret that I should consider it a 
duty to leave my property away from my nearest 
kindred ; but as I have a strong objection to 
the idea of the beautiful woods of my beloved 
Chillinghurst being cut down to meet gaming 
debts, I devise anl bequeath all the real and 
personal property over which I shall have any 
right or controul at the time of my death, to 
my dear friends, Herbert and Clarice Disbrowe, 
and the issue of their marriage, subject only to 
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the payment of my debts, and the legacies 
afterwards mentioned. 

'' If any question shall arise as to the good- 
ness of this my will, I beg the lawyers to take 
notice, that I wish all the most formal and 
stringent words, which have been from time to 
time decided to be necessary, to pass real and 
personal property, to be considered as inserted 
herein. And I beg my old Mend, Sir Hugh 
Montagu, to act as the executor of this will, 
and to pay to Jasper Temple, Esq. £10,000. 
In another paper I have specified my wishes 
concerning my old servants, which, I trust, the 
generosity of my legatees will carry out.* 

Then followed sundry bequests, &c. &c. 

Herbert Disbrowe's astonishment was un- 
bounded. He had to read the paper twice be- 
fore he could take in the sense of the words. 
The will was perfectly legal, having been made 
only a month before — it was torn and patched, 
certainly, but properly drawn out, and signed 
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by two witnesses. Herbert fell into a chair, 
and looked so pale, that Sir Hugh, who had 
been watching him with the greatest interest, 
rang the bell immediately, and ordered wine 
to be brought. 

It seemed almost miraculous: but for the 
accident of Clarice's having fallen asleep in the 
library, T^emple would have destroyed it, and 
the fraud might not have been detected, as 
Sheepskin, the attorney, who had drawn it, 
was dead ; and of the two witnesses, one was 
the identical Sloper, who has been already de- 
scribed as in the interest of Temple. He was 
the footman who, during his residence in Mr. 
Vivian's family, had furnished Temple with 
particulars of that gentleman's movements, 
and who, having been discharged from his 
service there, was recommended by Tepple to 
a place at Chillinghurst, where he had con- 
trived to ingratiate himself with Dodsworth. 
As Sloper was completely the creature of Tem- 
ple, his evidence might easily have been per- 
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Terted ; dd Dodswoith would thus have been 
the only witness to the £em^ of the existence of 
a will ; and as he was almost in his dotage^ it 
would not have been difficult to overturn his 
evidence in a court of law. Thus, by an ap- 
parently trifling circumstance. Temple's villainy 
was defeated, and the fortunes of Clarice and 
her husband completely changed — another 
proof that what we are apt to call cAancey 
is an important instrument in the hand of the 
great Governor of the Universe. 

When Clarice was informed of the contents 
of the will, she was greatly touched by this 
proof of her old friend's affection. The pros- 
pect of great riches caused a crowd of solemn 
emotions to her young, unworldly spirit. Her 
first thought was of Herbert, for his sake she 
rejoiced; and so trembling, yet grateful, she 
sought the solitude of her own chamber, and 
kneeling down, prayed to be strengthened in "all 
time of her wealth." There Herbert found her, 
and kneeling down by her side, he also prayed. 
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The post next day brought several letters : one 
from Colonel Disbrowe to Herbert, telling him 
of his arrival in London, and his surprise to 
find his brother so far recovered as to be able 
to travel. A thick-looking letter was handed 
to Clarice : at the sight of the writing on the 
envelope she turned pale, and left the room. 
It was from Jasper Temple. He wrote thus : 

" Do not start, Mrs. Disbrowe, at receiving 
a letter from me, but rather consider it as a 
sign of my repentance, that I address you, who 
have crushed all my hopes on earth. I need 
not dwell on the crime which, but for you, 
would have put me in possession of the wealth 
I coveted ; but before I go hence for ever, I 
wish to relieve my breast of many things, and 
I trust to your charity to think as little ill as 
you can of me. I also trust to you to make 
such revelation of what I shall tell you, as 
may undo, as far as possible, the evil I have 

done. 

" Evil examples, injudicious tenderness, 

V 1 
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mingled with misplaced severity, and bad 
companions, turned me, at an early age, loose 
upon the world, utterly unfitted to resist 
temptation, and greedy for the exciting plea- 
sures that surrounded me. At first a dupe, I 
was robbed on all sides; and then, with a 
bitter feeling of hatred for mankind, I formed 
the plan of robbing others. Your poor, easy 
brother wa^ my greatest victim. 

" In the midst of my career I met Ellinor 
Vivian, and was devoured by an uncontrol- 
able passion for her. I longed for wealth only 
for herjj and I sincerely believe that if she had 
returned my love, the all-absorbing feeling 
would have led me to some hquourable way of 
life, and saved me from my miserable, gambling 
existence. But, alas ! she scorned me, and I 
was more than ever desperate. I discovered 
that Latymer had so far found me out, that he 
was resolved not to make me his heir, and I 
was terribly tempted to put an end to him, 
and to destroy his will. From these crimes I 
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have, thank God, been saved ; but I have deep 
guilt to answer for. 

'' I was maddened when I saw that the 
woman I adored loved Disbrowe : I deter- 
mined to crush their happiness, if I could not 
secure my own ; and I scrupled not to make 
use of the knowledge I possessed of an early 
girlish flirtation, between EUinor and a young 
man called Seyton, to break off their mar- 
riage. Having got possession of a letter she 
had written to him, I forged her hand- writing, 
and wrote in her name a fond, passionate letter 
to Seyton, from which I knew that Disbrowe's 
proud spirit would revolt, and sent it to him. 
I was aware that my deception might soon be 
discovered, and that an explanation might 
ensue— but I should, at least, have sown the 
seeds of distrust in his mind. How well I 
succeeded you know. I enclose EUinor's real 
letter. And now I may say, may God bless 
EUinor : perhaps she will hate me less for this 
tardy act of repentance and justice. 
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" Irlenceforth look upon me as one of the 
dead ; for you will never hear of me again in 
this life. I desire that the £10,000, left to me 
by Reginald Latymer, may be paid into Messrs. 
Rothschilds, bankers, in Paris. 

" It is not likely you should care to trace 
me; but do not attempt it, for all search will 
be vain." 



Notwithstanding her aversion for Jasper 
Temple, the gentle heart of Clarice was touched 
as she read this letter. She took the worn- 
looking paper, which had fallen from the en- 
velope as she opened it, and found it to be the 
original letter from EUinor to Arthur Seyton. 
It gave, as EUinor had described, a natural ac- 
count of the passing events of the day, and 
contained no expressions of love or tenderness. 
It was subscribed — " Your affectionate E. V," 

Clarice's first thought, after placing Temple's 
letter in Herbert's hand, was to forward this 
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evidence of Ellinor's innocence to Colonel Dis- 
browe, in London. Her heart glowed with 
pleasure as she performed this task. She 
knew that she was removing the only barrier 
between the lovers — that now all would be 
sunshine and happiness in their lot. 

Sir Hugh Montagu and the Disbrowes re- 
mained at Chillinghurst until after the funeral 
— a most affecting ceremony. All the country 
tound mourned for the good man. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



RECONCILIATION. 

The Vivians had arrived in Grosvenor 
Place. Lucy Montagu parted from them 
immediately on their arrival in London to 
rejoin her father and mother at Farnham, 
where they were staying with the Selwyns. 

One morning, soon after their return, Elli- 
nor was olone in the blue drawing-room, 
where we have before seen her. She was 
more beautiful than ever ; there was a tender, 
chastened light in her dark eyes, which spoke 
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of a soul tempered by the touch of trial : the 
cold, haughty expression had entirely disap- 
peared. She was still pale, but had lost the 
appearance of delicacy which alarmed her 
fjEither at one time— rfor there was hope now 
in EUinor's heart. She believed that some 
day (though years might pass before that day 
arrived) Colonel Disbrowe's love and confidence 
would be restored to her. 

This moiruing she sat in a meditative mood, 
with her eyes fixed on the fiire, having refused 
to accompany Mrs. Bankes in her constitu- 
tional walk by the Serpentine. Ellinor was 
lost in reverie, when her thoughts were sud- 
denly called to the present by the sound of a 
well-known bark, followed by a gentle scratch- 
ing noise against the door. She jumped up, 
opened the door, and to her infinite surprise 
the long-lost Ch^i bounded into the room, 
and leaped up to her with every demonstration 
of joy of which a dog is capable. 

'My poor Ch6ri!'' she exclaimed, as she 
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took the little animal in her arms ; " how came 
you to life again— -you whom I thgught dead 
long ago ?" 

Ch^ri looked up with his wistful eyes, which 
said as plainly as dog could speak — " I have a 
strange history to relate." 

lEUinor patted his silky head, and full of 
wonder at his sudden reappearance, she was 
on the point of ringing to inquire from the 
servants what they knew about the dog, when 
her father entered the room, evidently much 
excited. 

" My dear Ellinor," he began, " I hope you 
will not object to see an old friend again. I 
am come to prepare you — in short — Ellinor, 
I am—'' 

While he spoke, or rather endeavoured to 
speak — for on an emergency Mr. Vivian always 
found it difficult to express himself, Ellinor's 
face was suffused with a rich glow ; but before 
her father could continue his explanation, 
Colonel Disbrowe was in the room. 
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" I shall now, my dear, leave Colonel Dis- 
browe to explain to you the rest,'' and Mr. 
Vivian disappeared. Ellinor turned away, and 
leaning for support against the corner of the 
mantelpiece, hid her face on her arm. 

•'Ellinor, can you — will you ever forgive 
me?" said a voice beWd her, deep and 
thrilling as ever. 

Still Ellinor hid her face ; her heart beat 
fast, and from a strange mixture of pride and 
shyness she could not look up. One of her 
hands was then forcibly taken possession of, 
and 

" Is your heart so hard, Ellinor, that, you 
cannot forgive ?" 

This time the voice sounded close to her 
ear. She raised her head, and in so doing 
caught a glimpse of Colonel Disbrowe's noble 
face in the mirror above the chimney-piece. 
Then she turned : her eyes were raised to his ; 
she met the glance of those beautiful, proud 
eyes, now softened by an expression of the 
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deepest tenderness — ^her head sank on his 
shoulder, and he drew her gently to hid 
heart. 

" I do forgive," she murmured. 

Perhaps that moment of rapture was worth 
all the misery of the last few months. 

There was much to explain on both sides. 
Colonel Disbrowe reproached himself bitterly 
for having been misled by the forged letter 
sent to him by Temple, but Ellinor's assertion 
that the writing on the envelope was hers, had 
naturally deceived him. His misery had been 
great, for though he believed her to be un- 
worthy of his love, he still loved her. 

He had joined his uncle, Lord Castleton, at 
Vienna, but restless and unhappy he could 
not remain there. He discovered by letters 
from England that the Vivians were in France, 
on their road to Cannes, and urged by an irre- 
sistible impulse, he had started for Marseilles. 
There he had seen Ellinor without being seen, 
and having ascertained her route from the 
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courier, he had posted off on the road to 
Cannes, and had waited at the little post-house 
on the Estrelle, with the hope of catching a 
glimpse of his idol. There he had beheld her, 
though he knew not that she had seen him. 
He had hovered round the house that contained 
her the night of her arrival at Cannes ; then 
reproaching himself for his weakness, he had 
started the next day for Nice, and thence to 
Malta, where part of his old regiment was 
quartered. In vain — he could not forget or 
cease to love. Returning from Malta to Genoa 
on his road to England, he had arrived in time 
to be a passenger in the Nettuno, vdth EUinor, 
and so to be the means, humanly speaking, of 
saving her life. 

The events of that memorable night had 
convinced him that it was useless to struggle 
longer against his passion. He had almost 
made up his mind to throw himself at her 
feet, and beg her to forget the past, for weak 
as he still deemed her, he. could not exist 
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parted from her, when he was suddenly called 
to England by Clarice's letter, informing him 
of his brother's dangerous illness. 

Minor listened with downcast eyes, a tear 
now and then glittering on her long dark eye- 
lashes. 

When Mr. Vivian returned, an hour after- 
wards, the lovers were still sitting side by side 
on the sofa. He was in a flutter of delight 
when he saw that the bright sunshine had 
returned to EUinor's lovely face : he thought 
that he ought to say something pretty and 
poetical ; but before he had properly ransacked 
his brains, he blurted out, without thinking 
what was to follow : 

" Well, my dear Ellinor, as our poet Shake- 
speare says — hem — ah !" Mr. Vivian gasped ; 
but nothing would come except " All's well 
that end's well." 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



CHRISTMAS-EVE. 

Five years have passed since the events 
recorded in the last chapter, during which 
many important changes have happened, 
affecting the persons whose history we have 
been relating. 

The Montagus have returned to Beaulieu — 
for Sir Hugh was at last induced to yield to 
the earnest pleading of Herbert and Clarice, 
who begged him to employ the large amount 
of funded property left by Mr. Latymer to 
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clear oflF the encumbrances on the Beauliea 
estates. 

Captain Montagu is engaged to be married 

to the sister of his friend Byng, a young 
lady of large fortune, amiable, and sufficiently 
pretty ; a match in every way approved by his 
family. Henry has sown his wild oats, and 
his friends predict that he will settle down into 
a very prudent character. 

It is Christmas Eve, and a large family party 
have assembled at Beaulieu Court. They have 
all gathered into the cheerful drawing-room 
this cold winter night. Dinner is at seven 
o'clock, a late hour for Sir Hugh's old-fa- 
shioned habits; but, to-day, Lord and Lady 
Castleton are expected from Wentdale, to 
spend their Christmas at Beaulieu. 

First in the group we distinguish Clarice 
and we look anxiously to see if " the cares of 
the woild, and the deceitfulness of riches" 
have in any way marred her sweet and simple 
character. There are no lines of worldliness 
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or care on her fair forehead, her expression is 
calm and noble, her eyes beam with the same 
soft light as of old. Three children stand 
at her knee, a fair boy and girl of her own, 
and Charley Selwyn, begging for some of her 
famous fairy stories. This love of romance is 
not yet extinct in her nature ; and one of her 
chief pleasures, on being installed at Chilling- 
hurst, was to display to Herbert the silver 
casket with its precious relic of the crusader. 

Herbert is much changed : there is a ruddy 
hue of health on his cheek, his frame looks 
stronger — more firmly knit ; his eye is keen 
and bright; he has grown more like his 
brother. He indulges in the healthy exercises 
of hunting and shooting, and there is no better 
sportsman than Mr. Disbrowe in Oxfordshire. 
He is in Parliament, but is more devoted to 
country pursuits than to the political world in 
which his brother, Lord Castleton takes so 
prominent a part; an excellent landlord, a 
practical farmer, — the estate of Chillinghurst 
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has already greatly increased in value sinoe 
his accession to the property. 

Lady Selwjm sits with her crochet by the 
fire, very elegant still, but rather faded — at 
least by daylight. Sir Charles is at her side, 
as diminutive and devoted as ever. 

Lucy, on a low stool by her mother's sofa, 
is reading to her in a sweet, soft voice : she i» 
everybody's comfort, everybody's Lucy. Peo- 
ple wonder that her beauty should have faded 
so early, and young ladies find her much too 
quiet and grave. They cannot tell that she 
has had a struggle in life — that even Lucy's 
gentle heart has been the battle-field of a 
great conflict — but she has conquered, now 
all is calm ; and if in the inner shrine of that 
heart, mournful regrets will sometimes arise, 
they are subdued as soon as felt. She is now 
the good genius of home — all, And even more 
than ever Margaret was, 

Alas 1 for Margaret ! She still lives a life 
that to most women would be a slow martyr- 
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dom, for her husband's temper becomes daily 
more insupportable — his avarice more grasp- 
ing ; but she bears all patiently^ and shuts her 
eyes, with marvellous perseverance, to his 
faults. Mr. Charlton's health is declining 
rapidly, and the doctors say he cannot live 
through the vrinter ; and Margaret will mourn 
his loss as if he had been an open-hearted 
English gentleman, instead of a wearisome 
miser. 

And Lady Montagu, how shall we speak of 
her? — the gentle, the beloved mother who is 
fading away, as it were, from the eyes of her 
devoted children. With no apparent disorder, 
it is evident that the springs of life are failing ; 
she is now so weak that she is carried to her 
place on the «ofa, where she joins the family 
circle every evening. There is a holy, spiritual 
light in her eyes, which is more of heaven than 
earth. Her children see the change with 
aching hearts: fain would they keep her, if 
only for a little while, their "angel in the 

x2 
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house." But Sir Hugh does not, cannot be- 
lieve ; he shuts his eyes to the truth that his 
adored wife is passing from him — and so it 
will be till the awful summons comes. To- 
night, however, Lady Montagu is better than 
usual : she looks round on the happy group 
with a heart overflowing with love and grati- 
tude : her earthly wishes have been fulfilled ; 
she is ready to " depart in peace." 

Sir Hugh and Henry have just entered the 
room dressed for dinner. The former looks at 
the clock. 

'* Seven o'clock, and the Castletons not yet 
come ! What can have happened to them ?" 

" It is a bitter night," said Henry ; " if this 
weather lasts, there will be no hunting.'* He 
went to the window, and drew back the cur- 
tain. " I hear carriage wheels — yes, here they 
are ! 

A minute afterwards the drawing-room door 
was thrown open, and Lord Castleton entered 
with Ellinor on his arm. Colonel Disbrowe had 
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succeeded to the title on his uncle's death, 
which took place soon after his marriage with 
Miss Vivian, nearly five years ago. Ellinor has 
lost her awe of him ; but she still looks up 
with trusting reverence to her husband. 

" I am afraid we have kept you waiting," 
said Lady Castleton, as Sir Hugh advanced to 
receive her, " but you will forgive us, when 
you hear of our little adventure. Luckily,/ 
however, the ditch that we drove into was not 
deep enough to overturn us." 

" An accident ! You were not hurt, I hope?" 
exclaimed Sir Hugh. 

At the word " accident," all crowded round, 
anxious to know what had happened. 
Lord Castleton undertook to explain — 
'* As we were driving along by Farley Bank," 
he said, *' we came to a sudden turn, where 
the tall figure of a woman stood in the middle 
of the road. She looked gigantic in the bright 
moonlight, and no wonder that one of my 
horses, which was a young one, swerved violently 
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and pulled us into the ditch. I jumped out 
and went up to the woman, intending to remon- 
strate with her. As I approached her, I was 
greatly struck with her commanding appear- 
ance ; her deep-set eyes flashed living fire, yet 
there was more of melancholy than fierceness 
in her expression. 

** * You are bound to the Hall of Beaulieu,' 
she said ; * tell Sir Hugh that the poor gipsies 
will trouble him no more. They bear him no 
ill-will ; for though he loved them not, he was 
never cruel, and his daughter, the Lady of 
Chillinghurst, has shown kindness to one of 
my blood this winter. The gipsy is not un- 
grateful. To-morrow will see us far away. 
Farewell, and be happy.' With these words 
she turned and quickly disappeared.' '* 

As Lord Castleton finished speaking, Clarice 
exclaimed to Mr. Disbrowe — " It must surely 
be our gipsy, Herbert 1 and that handsome 
little boy whom we found suffering under a 
hedge, and whom we took to Dame Frescott's 
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cottage to be nursed must have belonged to 
her : — her grandson perhaps. He obstinately 
refused to tell his name, but we were both sure 
that he was a gipsy." 

" Well, as I know that you always had an 
uncomfortable superstition about the Sybil," 
said Mr. Disbrowe smiling, '' I am glad she has 
sent us her blessing before she departs. Perhaps 
she would have revoked her decision in Lucy's 
case had she been present this evening." 

Lucy shook her head and tried to smile, but 
Clarice observed afterwards that she was more 
pensive than usual during the evening. 

" But you have not finished your account of 
the adventure, Castleton," said Mr. Disbrowe 
to his brother. 

" There is not much more to tell. By this 
time our carriage was again in the road. 
Ellinor behaved like a heroine, and did not 
even scream or faint." 

'' I could not be afraid while you were near 
me," said Ellinor, raising her dark eyes to 
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her noble husband's face with one of those 
glances of mingled love and pride, which made 
her face so transcendently beautiful. " It is 
lucky," she added, turning to Clarice, " that 
papa and the children were not with us ; they 
are to drive here after church to-morrow/' 

^' Now," said Sir Hugh, after his guests had 
been congratulated on their escape, " I fear 
that dinner will be cold, and if Lady Castleton 
can for once dispense with her evening toilette, 
I vote that we adjourn to the dining-room." 
. "Five minutes' law, papa," said Clarice, 
** while Ellinor takes off her heavy wraps ;" and 
putting her arm in her sister-in-law's, they left 
the room together. 

Just as dinner was announced, the two 
ladies re-appeared, Lady Castleton still in her 
pretty morning dress. Sir Hugh gave her 
his arm, and led her into dinner, while Henry, 
as usual, supported his mother's feeble steps. 

They passed out into the old hall decked 
with holly and mistletoe — and so we will leave 
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them this happy Christmas Eve. We have 
brought them through some of the rough 
stages of their Ufe's journey, and now, having 
conducted them to the sunny land of pros- 
perity, we bid adieu to the Disbrowes. 
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APPENDIX. 



A FEW words more to the reader, and our 
story is told. 

In the spring of the year Mowing the 
events we have narrated, Captain Montagu was 
travelling with his bride in Italy. They ar- 
rived one evening at the town of Bologna, and 
had sought in vain for rooms at the best inns, 
which happened to be crowded by travellers, 
who had repaired thither for a grand religious 
festival. The courier, with many apologies to 
his master, desired the postilions to draw up 
at the hostelrie of the " Tre Mauri,'* where the 
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landlord of the inn, an intelligent-looking little 
man, did all in his power by profuse civility to 
make up for inferior accommodation. 

He ushered them into a tolerable sitting- 
room, and promised to have a capital dinner 
prepared in the shortest possible time. Mrs. 
Montagu had gone to take off her bonnet, and 
Henry was meditating on the stupidity of his 
courier, who could propose to a hungry man 
to see churches before dinner, when suddenly 
his eye was caught by a picture which 
hung on the wall. He uttered an exclama- 
tion — 

" What a very extraordinary thing ! How 
could it possibly have come there ?" 

He could not be mistaken : it was un- 
doubtedly a pencil sketch of his old charger 
Highflyer. There it was — ^he knew every 
turn of the neck, every point of the animal, 
and he even recognised the peculiar touch of 
the artist. 

Captain Montagu rang the bell violently, 
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and the landlord rushed to answer it. Henry 
addressed him in French, and enquired how 
he became possessed of that picture. 

Mine host (who luckily spoke French) 
looked very mysterious : there was a tale 
attached to that picture, and he had no objec- 
tion to relate it to milord. He reflected that 
the history, if properly spun out, might beguile 
milord's tedious half hour before dinner, and 
give time for the tough chickens to be stewed. 
Captain Montagu impatiently bade him relate 
the history in as few words as possible. 

" Well then, Monsieur, nearly five years ago 
an Englishman arrived at Bologna, and took 
up his abode in an obscure lodging in a small 
street not far from here. He appeared to have 
no friends, and always avoided the EngUsh tra- 
vellers : he was much out of health, was ghastly 
pale, with dark hair and eyes. My brother, 
a priest, and a devoted servant of God, lodged 
in the same house with him, and became in- 
terested in the stranger, who appeared to have 
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some deep grief prejdng upon him. With 
some difficulty he made the Englishman's ac- 
quaintance, but tried in vain to break through 
his reserve : he never spoke of himself or of his 
past life. He suffered from severe fits, which 
at length weakened him so much that he lay at 
the point of death. 

" My brother, who had one great object in 
view — saving the soul of the heretic — (your 
pardon, milord,) had often spoken to him of 
the great truths of our holy religion, but ap- 
parently without effect, till on his death-bed, 
the stranger appeared touched and softened 
by his fervent prayers. We have reason to 
think that he died a sincere believer. He 
expired with the crucifix in his hand, after 
receiving the last rites of the Church, and was 
interred in holy ground." 

" When did he die ?" asked Captain Mon- 
tagu, in a faltering tone. 

" About a year ago. He died very poor, 
but bequeathed all he poase&sed to the Convent 
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of the Franciscans, except some small things 
which he left to my brother. Among others 
there were some drawings, one of which has 
excited your attention." 

His name ?*' asked Henry. 
He called himself Edward Benson, bnt we 
have reason to think that was only an assumed 
name, as the letters he desired to be inscribed 
on his tomb are not those initials. But would 
milord like to see his grave ? it is only five 
minutes' walk from here, in the burial-ground 
belonging to the Church of San Bartolomeo." 

" Yes, I will go at once," exclaimed Captain 
Montagu, in an excited tone. " Lead on, and 
I will follow." 

Mine host looked surprised at the sudden 
interest evinced by the Englishman — was it 
possible that he could have known something 
of the unfortunate stranger? He was too 
polite to betray his curiosity, so after mount- 
ing a jaunty little cap, the landlord of the Tre 
Mauri issued forth with the milord Anglais. 
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A walk of five minutes in the twilight 
brought them to the cemetery of the Church 
of San Bartolemeo. The landlord led the way 
through an avenue of cypress trees to a comer 
of the burial ground, where he pointed to a 
tomb-stone near the wall. 

" There he is laid — he desired to have no 
other inscription on his grave." 

Henry trembled : and stooping down, he 
discerned by the fading light these letters : — 
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He stood for a few moments overcome by 
an emotion unusual to him, as he reflected on 
the strange end of this man, with whom he 
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had oDce been so intimately connected ; then 
in a low voice he desired mine host to lead 
the way, and slowly retraced his steps to the 
little inn. 



THE END. 
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